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Brood Diseases 


of the Honey Bee 





FROM DEATH TO LIFE* 


by LEONARD HASEMAN, 


Professor Emeritus, Department of Entomology 
University of Missouri 


Dr. Haseman, following the lead of L. F. 
Childers, formerly in the Animal Husbandry 
Department of the University of Missouri, was 
the first man to test out the use of drugs for 
the control of bee diseases. His work with 
sulfathiazole was a monumental achievement 


During the century prior to the dead.” This has been true in thou- vention of a disease 100 per cent per- 


medicine in the 
honey 


modern 
protection of the 


first use of 
from 
industry in this 
country suffered a multimillion dollar 
loss. 


bee 
diseases, the bee 
Countless thousands of colonies 
were sapped of their normal honey- 
gathering strength and like numbers 
were burned in frantic effort to 
halt the offender, 
foulbrood. Many of 
gave up 


our 
major American 
best 
others were 
ready to do so when we finally awoke 
to the fact that ailing honey 
similar to ourselves and our livestock, 
might respond to the 
drugs,” antibiotics 


our bee- 


keepers and 
bees, 
new “wonder 
modern med 
last fifteen 
years, chemotherapy, including sulfa 
thiazole for foulbrood, 
European foulbrood 
Fumagillin for Nosema, has 
literally “raised beekeeping from the 


and 
ical practices. In the 
American 
terramycin for 
and 


Agri- 
Station, 
Approved 


Contribution from Missouri 
cultural Experiment 
Journal Series No. 2137. 


by Director. 
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sands of doomed apiaries and in many 
abandoned heavy nectar-producing 
regions. 

Today, 
thiazole 


fifteen sulfa- 
first control 
American foulbrood, practically every 
large 
in the 


years since 


was used to 
modern commercial beekeeper 
United States and Canada is 
practicing chemotherapy as his first 
line defense against from dis- 
beekeepers consider it 
boon 


loss 
eases. Some 
the greatest to beekeeping in 
With more help and co- 
from all officials, 
inexperienced backyard 
keeper will also soon find bee diseases 
no longer a serious problem. 

In this short article the writer 
consider the bee 


years 


100 years. 
operation every 


small, bee- 


will 
dis- 
and 


seriousness of 
“ases during the last 100 
some of the staggering losses the 
industry suffered from them. 
Then, from data collected in 1956 and 
1959 he will show what 
chemical control of bee 
made in the last 15 
find any new 


has 


headway 
diseases has 
Seldom 
or pre- 


years. 


do we control 


fect, especially in the hands of those 
who may be careless, but our better 
beekeepers already proved to 
themselves that loss from diseases in 
their yards is a thing of the past. 
Bees are animals and must have 
been subjected to the attack of bac- 
terial and other diseases ever since 
they first appeared on the globe to 
pollinate flowers millions of years 
ago. However, until man appears on 
the scene, crowding animals _ into 
herds, flocks and apiaries, diseases 
seldom build up into serious epi- 
In case of bee diseases, no 


have 


demics. 





Our Cover Picture 


A picture of the gross appearance 
of American foulbrood, for long the 
scourge of beekeeping 
Now the occurrence of this disease is 
kept at a minimum with good bee- 
keeping practices and the use of sulfa- 
thiazole 


most serious 
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serious thought apparently was given 
to them by beekeepers until about a 
hundred years ago. In fact, it was 
not until the beginning of this cen- 
tury that Missouri and most other 
important honey-producing states 
began to experience severe losses 
from bee diseases. At that time 
various states first took action by 
providing for inspection and control 
of foulbrood. About that same time 
also it was found that there were in 
reality two distinct forms of foul- 
brood—American and European. 
The former is by far the worse of- 
fender. 

The writer well remembers the 
state-wide interest and often bitter 
controversy here in Missouri about 
foulbrood and how to control it be- 
tween 1915 and 1930. It was at that 
time that he and his staff began 
seriously to study the problem. All 
state foulbrood laws provided for 
inspection and destruction by burn- 
ing of colonies found to have Ameri- 
can foulbrood. In some cases careful 
beekeepers were permitted to shake 
the bees into clean hives and then 


Dr. Haseman (left) and L. F. Childers are presented with mementoes for their work in 
establishing the use of sulfathiazole for the control of AFB 


destroy the old combs, honey and 
frames and sterilize the hives with 
fire. Believe it or not, after fifty 
years of most phenomenal advance in 
medical science, that continues to be 


the basic requirement of most state 
bee laws and some will tolerate noth- 
ing else. True, for a time, beekeep- 


ers were permitted to use the alco- 
hol-formaldehyde and later the chlor- 
ine treatment for infected combs. 
But since neither treatment proved 
satisfactory largely because of the 
difficulty of reaching all points of 
infection, burning continued. 

The burning treatment for Ameri- 
can foulbrood is spectacular and in 
some states it may have helped to 
keep down undue increase of the 
disease. However, it has been’ ex- 
pensive and frequently impossible to 
enforce and the loss to the beekeepers 
has been something immense during 
the last fifty years. But its worst 
shortcoming lies in the fact that it 
really destroys only that portion of 
the infection in the apiary that is 
present in what is burned. The mil- 
lions of invisible spores of Bacillus 
larvae, scattered about the apiary 
and in many of the other hives, re- 
main to set up new cases of disease 
later when conditions are favorable. 
We now know that those spores do re- 
main viable for at least 35 years. Re- 
cently workers, in both the United 
States and the Canadian bee labora- 
tories, were able to secure normal 
cultures from spores in an infected 


comb taken by the writer 35 years Dusting for disease control Photo from Colorado A & M College 
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ago. It is no therefore, 
that year after year in most areas 
favorable for the disease, the burning 
program has seldom reduced it below 
an average of 2 to 3 per cent of the 
That is no perma- 
nent solution to the problem at all 
and the loss and potential menace to 
the industry will continue until mod- 
ern medical practices are universally 
used in protecting the honey bee. A 
provide conditions 


surprise, 


colonies infected. 


real cure should 
so that those unseen long-lived spores 
in the apiary and elsewhere will have 
no opportunity in later days or years 
of creating infection. 
Those spores are killers only when 
they are permitted to germinate and 
grow as bacteria in the digestive tract 
of the young bee grubs. And that 
what the sulfathiazole 


will prevent if it is used 


new cases of 


is exactly 
treatment 
properly. 

In order to get a reasonably ac- 
curate figure on what American foul- 
had been costing the bee in- 
dustry in this country each year prior 
to the of the sulfa treatment, 
figures secured in 1956 from 
23 of the state apiarists in the more 
beekeeping states and in 
1959 from a widely distributed group 
of 54 large honey producers them- 
selves. 

The state apiarists’ records for the 
years around 1944, when we began 
with the sulfa treatment showed an 
over-all average of 2.3 per cent of 
the inspected colonies with American 
foulbrood. The total number of col- 
onies inspected in the 23 states that 
year was 617,281, of which 14,250 
were found infected and condemned. 
At ten dollars per colony the out- 
right loss that year to the beekeepers 
whose apiaries were inspected in those 
23 states was $142,500 and the cost 
to the taxpayers for inspecting and 
burning the colonies was also a con- 
siderable figure. In fact, one of those 
states alone in ten years burned bees 
worth $24,000. The records of the 
54 beekeepers, with present holdings 
of 84,023 colonies, showed an even 
greater average yearly loss to foul- 
brood. Before beginning to use the 
sulfa treatment they had been los- 
ing on the average about 5 per cent 
or 4,526 colonies a year worth $45,- 
260. 

But these figures are for limited 
areas and for inspected apiaries only. 
What has foulbrood been costing the 
bee industry of the entire country? 
The official estimates of the number 
of colonies of bees in the United 
States year after year has _ been 
running close to 5,000,000. If two 
per cent is taken as a conservative 


brood 


use 


were 


important 
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estimate of the average number of 
colonies subject to American foul- 
brood then each year our beekeepers 
were losing from normal honey pro- 
duction about 100,000 colonies worth 
$1,000,000. In other words, during 
the fifty years before the sulfa treat- 
ment came into use the beekeeping 
industry in this country paid an 
outright toll of at least $50,000,000 
to this one important disease. 

Then in 1944 we here came out 
with the sulfa treatment for curing 
ailing and for protecting 
healthy ones against danger of 
American foulbrood infection. And 
what a bombshell it proved to every- 
one interested in controlling bee dis- 
eases! Their St. Louis meeting that 
year showed how skeptical some offi- 
cials could be even in the face of new 
proven modern medical protection. 
In spite of official objection, thou- 
sands of alert beekeepers promptly 
began to use the treatment. So now 
let us turn to the records to see how 
well chemotherapy has been working 
in the last 15 years. But before we 
do that permit us again to briefly 
state our claim for sulfathiazole as 
a control for American  foulbrood. 
The writer is confident that his col- 
leagues’ claims for their chemical 
control of European foulbrood and 
Nosema are equally sound but he 
will here deal strictly with American 
foulbrood (Bacillus larvae). 

The principal objection to the sulfa 
treatment brought by its opponents 
is the fact that sulfathiazole does 
not destroy the resistant spores out- 
right. Fire is required to kill them 
they say. However, they seem to 
overlook the fact that only those 
spores actually burned are removed 
from the apiary. The beekeeper gets 
the impression that by sacrificing a 
few visibly infected colonies to the 
fire pit his troubles are over but later 
learns that they are not. In fact, 
one of the strongest arguments for 
sulfa, or a similar medical treatment 
for American foulbrood, is the fact 
that the disease does have a persist- 
ent long-lived spore stage and we 
must protect each colony of bees 
from these spores at all times. As 
pointed out above these spores in 
themselves are harmless until they 
have an opportunity to germinate and 
develop into the vegetative killing 
stage in the digestive tract of the 
young brood. In an infected apiary 
or region this may happen in any 
colony and in any cycle of young 
brood in future years if there is not 
provided in the daily diet of each 
grub something which, while harm- 
less to the grub will prevent the 


colonies 


vegetative killing stage of the disease 
germ from multiplying and killing 
it. With the bee grubs the same 
thing happens as when the family 
doctor prescribes a “wonder drug” 
or an antibiotic for some human in- 
fection. Laboratory tests have shown 
that the living vegetative stage of 
Bacillus larvae is effectively inhibited 
or prevented from developing by 
either sulfathiazole or terramycin 
at concentrations many times less 
than that which the beekeeper used 
in treating his bees. If, therefore, 
you provide the recommended dosage 
of sulfathiazole or terramycin in 
the food stores of every colony none 
of the brood later will ever suffer 
harm from the foulbrood germs. To 
treat a few infected colonies some 
simply feed the drug or antibiotic 
in sugar syrup until all signs of 
disease disappear from all _ brood 
combs. Where a few hundred or 
several thousand colonies are to be 
protected beekeepers now commonly 
use a dry mixture of the material 
combined with powdered sugar. In 
the fall as the supers are taken off 
the dry mixture is sifted between the 
brood combs. Then in the spring 
a similar treatment is given as the 
supers go on. At a cost of a few 
cents per colony the apiary can be 
given complete protection from 
American foulbrood. Most all large 
beekeepers are now using the treat- 
ment in this way and they no longer 
worry about loss from disease, or 
adulteration of the marketed honey. 

Now let us look at the records of 
the 23 official inspectors and at those 
of the 54 beekeepers who reported on 
their findings and experiences with 
foulbrood in the last 15 years since 
chemotherapy has become common 
apiary practice. As the writer re- 
ported at the February 1959 na- 
tional beekeeping meeting in Tampa, 
Florida, the official inspectors’ 
ords for the last 10 to 15 years 
showed no consistent decline in the 
incident of disease among inspected 
colonies. In some years and in some 
states there was a trend downward, 
in others there was not. But, when 
one considers that as a rule those 
apiaries which are inspected are the 
small ones or those in which the 
inspector expected disease the rec- 
ords could not be a true picture of 
the disease situation throughout the 
23 states. Besides, in some states 
apiaries are refused inspection if the 
beekeeper uses the sulfa treatment. 
In those cases the inspection records 
would not in any way reflect the in- 
fluence of the sulfa treatment. Gen- 
erally speaking, the successful large 


rec- 
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honey producers look out for disease 
themselves so few records from such 
apiaries appear in the inspectors’ 
reports. The unfavorable showing 
of disease decline in some of the in- 
spectors’ reports naturally stems 
largely from small apiaries and neg- 
lected backyard colonies which re- 
quire regular inspection. 

The reports from the 54 producing 
beekeepers tell an entirely different 
story during the last ten to fifteen 
years. This is noticeably true in the 


real centers of honey production. In 
most of the states where the in- 
spectors’ records show no real im- 
provement, the honey producers, to 
a man, reported no cases of foulbrood 
since they began to use sulfathiazole. 
Of the 54 men reporting, only four 
stressed their use of the treatment 
primarily as a preventive. To a 
man, they reported complete elimina- 
tion of their former since 
treating with sulfa. It will be inter- 
esting to see what chemotherapy will 


losses 


do for beekeeping in the next’ ten 
years. However, from the showing 
it has made to date the writer feels 
safe in predicting that if every bee- 
keeper will chemotherapy 
religiously, if more resistance can 
be bred into the queens of the future 
and finally, if all officials interested 
in protecting bees from disease will 
cooperate and promote chemotherapy 
more and burning less, diseases as a 
threat to the bee industry will soon 
disappear from the face of America. 


practice 





Some Fundamentals 
of the Chemotherapy of 


Foulbrood Bee Diseases 


J. E. ECKERT, 


University of California, Davis 


Dr. John Eckert is an authority on the use 
of sprays and chemicals as they affect bee- 


keeping. 


In addition, his concepts about the 


use of chemicals in the eradication and con- 
trol of bee diseases bring a challenge to 


the industry. 


About sixteen years ago Dr. Hase- 
man, of the University of Missouri, 
reported on his experiments in the 
eradication of American foulbrood 
through the use of sulfathiazole. 
Since then numerous beekeepers and 
research workers have not only veri- 
fied the results but have extended 
the use of chemicals in the eradica- 
tion and control of other bee diseases. 
In this way it has been found that 
terramycin is effective in the eradica- 
tion and control of both American 
foulbrood and European foulbrood. 
Sulfadiazine has been found to give 
similar results as sulfathiazole and 
can be used in the same quantities 
for the eradication or control of AFB. 
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Neither of the sulfa compounds are 
effective against EFB 
brood. 

When this principle of foulbrood 
eradication was first announced, cer- 
tain segments of the industry refused 
to believe that it could be effective 
and forecast its failure as well as an 
increase in foulbrood diseases in 
areas where it would be used. Alert 
beekeepers, as well as certain apiary 
inspectors, remained open minded 
and the resulting years have shown 
that chemotherapy can be made a 
very valuable tool in the prevention 
and eradication of foulbrood diseases 
of bees. A majority of the com- 
mercial beekeepers use chemotherapy 


or Parafoul- 


in one way or another and have re- 
moved brood diseases as a threat to 
the business of keeping bees. 

The laws of several states are still 
so inflexible that a beekeeper cannot 
legally eradicate AFB by the use of 
chemotherapy but must unnecessarily 
burn good combs and equipment 
when a hive is found by an inspector 
to be infected with the disease. In 
some of the more progressive states, 
the apiary inspectors are assisting 
the beekeepers to eradicate brood 
diseases, including AFB, by the prop- 
er use of the sulfa compounds or 
with terramycin. In some of the 
provinces of Canada, they are not 
only helping the beekeepers to eradi- 
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cate their disease but are compensat- 
ing them for a portion of the value 
of the combs when it is 
deemed advisable to destroy infected 
treat. 
The 
fundamental to keep in mind in the 
use of chemotherapy is that the sulfa 
compound or the 


and frames 


colonies rather than to 


Some fundamentals. basic 


antibiotics used 


prevent the deve lopme nt of the bac- 
teria causing the thus ena- 


bling the brood to develop when their 


disease, 


food contains a minute amount of the 


The 
chemotherapy stress the 


proper chemical. objectors to 
the use ot 
that 


not ste 


chemicals do 
kill the bacteria, the 
will remain in the hive and 


point since the 
lize oOo! 
organism 
in the 


the bee 


combs to cause disease when 
have access to the 

food. Years of 
indicated that the 
clean out the cells 
o thoroughly that healthy brood can 


be reared in previously infected cells 


no longer 
their 


have 


chemicals in 
experiments 


bees can and do 


and that disease does not recur if the 
treatment has been efficiently applied. 
fundamental to remem- 
that AFB is caused by a bac- 
terium, Bacillus larvae, that can sur- 
the 
robbing or by the 


The second 


ber is 
vive in 


honey, and that disease 


can be spread by 
transfer of contaminated honey from 
another. It 


therefore, in the proper use of chemo- 


one hive to is essential, 
therapy to cause the bees to consume 
all of the old that might be 
contaminated in an_ infected 


honey 
hive, 


while the bees have access to medi- 


cated syrup or the chemicals in pow- 
} 


dered form. In our experiments since 


1945 we have found it desirable to 
extract full supers or combs of honey, 
dilute the honey about one-third with 


hot water in which we have dissolved 


The first step is to establish a strong colony in each set of 


combs. This set was badly infected with AFB. 


999 


eau 


feed the 
the bees 
brood in 
all the previously infected cells. To 
hasten this end, we break down each 
hive to single stories, adding bees and 


the sulfathiazole, and then 
medicated syrup back to 
to stimulate the rearing of 


a young queen to the divisions as 
necessary to make a good one-story 
colony. Thus a three-story hive is 
divided into three one-story colonies 
and each unit is fed medicated syrup 
until it brood in all combs with 
no sign of cell. In 


evidence of 


has 
disease in any 


many instances no dis- 


ease has been found in the divisions 

made from the white super combs. 
Another fundamental to observe is 

that the out the 


old scales of dead larvae unless they 


bees will not clean 


are forced to do so for brood 
We rotate 
from center to side just as 
the center 
healthy brood. 


rear- 


ing. therefore the combs 
soon as 


filled with 
We also replace the 


combs are 
heavily in- 
fected, scaly combs with good combs 
thus strengthening the 
We do not advise the treat- 
multi-storied with- 
done but 


poor brood combs and 
of brood, 
colony. 
ment of colonies 
out division. It can be 
takes more manipulating. 

It is 


sufficient 


feed 


syrup to 


also essential to only 


medicated stimu- 
late brood rearing unless the colony 
with medicated 
syrup for winter feed. If the treated 
the 
supply the 

powdered 


is being 


supplied 


colony has some old honey in 


corners of its combs, we 
sulfa or terramycin in 
form, preferably with powdered sug- 
ar, causing the bees to consume the 
old honey. By 
and by crushing the cappings of the 
cells, the will 


the cells, use up the old honey and 


rotating the combs 


sealed bees clean out 


pollen and will rear healthy brood 
while they are being supplied with 
the chemicals. 

Powdered chemicals can also be 
used if the bees are collecting some 
nectar and will not take syrup. How- 
ever, if colonies are treated during 
a honeyflow, the honey stored should 
be kept as bee feed and not sold. It 
may contain a minute amount of the 
chemical and therefore could be con- 
sidered as adulterated. 

We prefer to start treatment either 
in the fall or preferably in the spring. 
Usually in six to eight weeks in the 
spring a set of combs can be freed 
of all evidences of AFB. We then 
put on a queen excluder, supers as 
needed and use the colony for polli- 
nation or for honey production with- 
out any further treatments. If the 
colony remains free of disease dur- 
ing the summer, fall and the follow- 
ing build-up in the spring, without 
the aid of any antibiotics, we 
sider the combs free of 
added to the 
producing colonies. 


con- 
and 
run of 


disease 
it is general 
How much medication is necessary? 
It depends on how long one has to 
feed to get brood in all of the combs. 
We add 
fourth 


from one-half gram 


one 


(one- 
gram of 
sulfathiazole to each gallon of syrup 
or 14 grams (7 level teaspoons) to 
each pound of sugar. If we use 
terramycin for either EFB or AFB, 
we use a teaspoon of TM-25 in each 


teaspoon) to 


gallon of syrup or the equivalent 
of 0.165 gm. at each application of 


dust. We feed the 
in division board feeders, 


syrup or Syrup 
friction top 
entrance feeders and apply 
the powdered sugar medicant 
the frames at 


pails, or 
and 
the 


over shoulders of 


The second step is to add a super of combs above a queen 
excluder when the treated colony needs more room. 
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The third stage of the treatment requires more supers. 
time the colony is gathering surplus, no disease is evident in any of 


the brood combs and treatment has stopped. 


the back of the brood chamber. It 
may take three, four, or five applica- 
tions and the use of one and one-half 
to 5 grams of sulfathiazole or gen- 
erally less than one gram of terra- 
mycin to permit the bees to eradicate 
AFB or EFB from each set of combs. 
We add one pound of TM-10 to three 
pounds of powdered sugar or one 
pound of TAF-25 to eight pounds 
of sugar, using four tablespoons of 
the mix at each “dusting” or terra- 
mycin and sugar. Seven level tea- 
spoons of sulfa (14 grams) to the 
pound of sugar will give approxi- 
mately 0.6 gm. of sulfa in each 4 
tablespoons of the mixture. Or 
thoroughly mix one pound of sulfa 
in 28 pounds of powdered sugar and 
then apply one ounce of the mixture 
at each weekly application. 

We have never burned or scorched 
out a hive body in the past 15 years 
in the use of chemotherapy and we 
no longer consider it necessary to 
burn or scorch or to boil hive bodies 
tops or bottoms before using them 
again. If they are occupied by bees, 
leave them as they are unless they 
need to be cleaned of propolis and 
old burr combs. 

It is good to remember that chemo- 
therapy need be used only if the 
colony is diseased or if there is 


By this 


An apiary of treated colonies the following year. 
was given during the honeyflow, fall, winter or spring periods and 





No treatment 


there was no recurrence of disease. 


danger of getting disease through 
robbing or in feeding grade 
honey. If a beekeeper uses chemo- 
therapy “preventively,” to be effec- 
tive he must feed enough sulfa- 
thiazole or terramycin over a long 
enough period to enable the colony 
to clean up any disease that might be 
present or that might be introduced. 
One or two applications in the spring 
or fall is no guarantee that the col- 
ony will not become infected from 
some source later in the year. 

It may appear that the eradication 
of AFB would entail too much labor 
but such is not the case. It generally 
takes no more time to eradicate the 
disease than it takes to make increase 
when the new colonies 
have to be fed, and the colonies can 
be kept in production after the treat- 
ment has been completed. 

What will chemotherapy 
have in the future of beekeeping? A 
majority of beekeepers use chemo- 
therapy now in one form or another. 
Many say that with the high price 
of labor, they could not keep bees 
without this tool. It would seem 
logical, then, to make it legal through 
a permit system thus revealing the 
presence of AFB to inspectors who 
now have to inspect 90 to 99 colonies 
for every one they find diseased. The 


low 


by division 


place 


burning of equipment should be made 
optional instead of and 
inspection should be on an _ educa- 
tional basis, but with the power to 
burn if this type of eradication is 
deemed essential to protect the in- 
dustry. It would also be logical for 
the country or state to compensate 
the owner for about 75 per cent of 
the value of the and frames 
that are destroyed, if they are to be 
replaced with new frames and comb 
foundation. 

Illustrations for Chemotherapy of 
Foulbrood Diseases by J. E. Eckert. 
1. The first step is to establish a 

strong colony in each set of combs. 

This set was badly infected with 

AFB. 

The second step is to add a super 

of combs 

when the 
more room, 

The third phase of the treatment 

requires supers. By this 
is gathering sur- 
plus, no disease is evident in any 


compulsory 


combs 


above a excluder 


treated 


queen 


colony needs 


more 
time the colony 


of the brood combs, and treatment 
has stopped. 

An apiary of treated colonies the 
following year. No treatment was 
given during the fall, 
winter or spring periods and there 
was no recurrence of disease. 


honeyflow, 





LOOK FORWARD—We are asked frequently what the monthly cover features will be for 


the balance of the 


year. Here is the answer— For July, The Changes in Honey Marketing from the Peddler to the Super 


Market; August, Through the Cold of Winter; September, The Handmaidens of Agriculture; October, Re- 


search, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow; November, Honey as a Food or a Supplement; December, From 


Backyard to a Thousand Miles — And then another new and entirely different year. 
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Management For The Control 


of 


Bee Disease 


by G. H. CALE 


When the Bulletin put out by the 
University of Missouri reached us 
giving the detail about the use of 
sulfathiazole in the control of Ameri- 
can foulbrood, we were in a_ period 
when the average cost of disease con- 
trol and replacement of diseased colo- 
reached a level of 25% of 
year. Also the detail of 

had become’ involved 
with the steps necessary in keeping 
American foulbrood at a level. 
Naturally, therefore, we were anxious 
to try what it 


nies had 
costs each 


management 
low 


sulfathiazole to see 
would do in this situation. 

The normal quota of diseased colo- 
that moved into one 
place with the approval of the State 
Inspector and then these diseased 
colonies were treated as advised by 
the research in Missouri with the re- 
sult that we about 90% 
elimination of the disease, only de- 

the For 
years thereafter we experi- 
mented in various ways with the use 
of sulfathiazole and decided we had 
reached the point where we could in- 
troduce this into manage- 
ment in such a way as to fit into our 
program without any great additional 
time being required. 

We more fre- 
quently in those days and every pail 
of syrup given to the bees contained 
sulfa. This required no addition of 
time. Also it was strictly on a pre- 
ventive basis. If severe cases of dis- 
ease were found, they were gassed 
and cleaned up to be replaced later 
with packages or divides. 

The percentage of feeding, how- 
ever, year by year was reduced con- 
siderably because we preferred to 
leave more honey with the bees to 
cut out the cost of feeding as much 
as possible. Later we found it effec- 
tive to use feed only when colonies 
were low in honey and we developed 
the plan of using 10-pound pails of 
2 to 1 syrup with a single 7d nail hole 
in the very middle of the lid. And 
in addition each colony was supplied 
with dry sugar. This feeding also 


nies year were 


established 


stroying severest cases. 


several 


seasonal 


were feeding bees 
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produced other results that we had 
not expected in that it supplied the 
with a constant source of in- 
come within the colony which added 
considerably to the control of swarm- 
ing. Also this type of feed lasted con- 
siderably longer and required 
return than anything we had used 
This is still the method fol- 
lowed but the amount of honey left in 
the fall has that the 
total of feeding has been still further 
reduced. 


bees 


less 
before. 
increased so 


Nevertheless we continue to 
give every colony, regardless of the 
amount of stored honey, a top com- 
plement of sugar available to the 
and this is continued until the 
beginning of the honeyflow. 

With the discovery that European 
foulbrood could be controlled 
with drugs, we adopted the use of 
Terramycin for this purpose and fin- 
ally established a drug dosage which 
consists of % teaspoonful of soluble 
sodium sulfathiazole, a 4 teaspoon- 
ful of Terramycin-25 (animal for- 
mula) with enough powdered sugar to 
make a heaping teaspoonful as a 
dosage for each colony. Of 
course this is mixed up in quantity 
so that a heaping teaspoonful is easy 
to supply each colony as a dust in 
the period between the beginning of 
brood rearing in the spring and the 
start of the honeyflow later. Three 
teaspoonfuls distributed when con- 
venient during this period is the 
average that we use. This, made it 
no longer necessary to add drugs to 
syrup and the time involved was so 
slight as not to be considered. 

Since this practice was adopted the 
amount of disease (either European 
or American) has been reduced to 
such a low point that when colonies 
are found that have American, we 
can eliminate them and if they have 
European, we can double the dosage 
of Terramycin as a control during 
this period of time. 

This takes care of bee disease in 
practice as far as we are concerned 
with the exception of the ever present 
loss from Nosema. This is a problem 


bees 


also 


single 


which still needs to be solved in some 
more practical and less expensive 
manner than has yet been proposed. 
The loss from Nosema among adult 
bees each year drains away the adult 
population in varying degrees. In 
some individual colonies Nosema be- 
comes so severe that the colony has to 
be destroyed since it is quickly re- 
duced to a very low point in popula- 
tion. 

However, we have used fumagillin 
(Fumidil) in every conceivable way, 
in fall and in spring, with check 
colonies, and we have found no crop 
increase that would warrant expen- 
sive feeding and time. Package bees, 
on the other hand, when fed Fumadil 
in syrup at the time of introduction 
and again after a two week interval 
less adult bees and suffer far 
less queen supersedure than those not 
so treated. 

We have been considerably dis- 
turbed lately about what to expect 
from the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward the drugs and 
chemicals which are commonly used 
in beekeeping. They seem very im- 
portant to us in management and a 
change in material or use might be a 
hardship on the industry. 


lose 


However, there seems to be little 
possibility that the use of the two 
drugs mentioned here in brood disease 
control will be influenced at all in this 
situation. In the first place the 
amounts of the drugs used are small 
and are given to bees in a period when 
there is little possibility of them 
getting into the honey subsequently. 
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Second, also the drugs which are un- 
der discussion here are commonly 
used, both in medicines and in feeds, 
in greater amounts than those em- 
ployed by beekeepers in disease con- 
trol practices. 

When it comes to the other ma- 
terials used in beekeeping, we do not 


know much about the final result of 
laboratory tests to determine their 
acceptance in the practices which we 
have established involving their use. 
Time alone will give us a factual 
basis on which either to establish 
changes or to continue practices as 
they are now being followed. 


It is suggested that our readers go 
back to the last issue where, in the 
“Industry Department,’ Dr. C. L. 
Farrar, our head of Bee Culture 
Investigations for the country, gives 
some very sound advice on which to 
base our attitudes toward the use 
of drugs and chemicals. 


Items of Interest For June 


Nevada Transfers 
Apiary Commission 


The Nevada Apiary Commission 
has been transferred to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and after 
the first of July the governor will 
appoint someone to the state board to 
represent the apiary industry of 
Nevada. 

To help the seed industry in the 
pollination of crops, the legislature 
has also amended the apiary laws to 
provide for the importation by permit 
of bees to the areas needing pollina- 
tion, including legume crops like 
alfalfa and clover. Bees will also be 
allowed entrance into Nevada for the 
limited period in which this service 
is required. However, before bees can 
enter, state certificates must be sub- 
mitted to indicate that the bee colonies 
have no bee disease. Also out-of state 
beekeepers importing bees must sub- 
mit an affidavit stating no sulfa 
drugs have been used in the colonies 
for disease control. 

Fourteen hundred colonies have 
been cleared for entry into the Orova- 
da district for the current season. 
Ernest W. Fair 
Boulder, Colo. 





Honey In Your Baking 


From the Extension Service, Kan- 
sas State University at Manhattan, 
comes a new 24 page bulletin entitled 
“Honey in Your Baking.” The bulle- 
tin is illustrated in colors and makes 
a fine impression. It explains the use 
of honey and has chapters on breads, 
rolls, cakes, honey icing, cookies, and 
pies. We assume that copies are avail- 
able by writing as above. The authors 
are J. A. Johnson and Donald Miller 
of the University with Dr. J. W. 
White of the Eastern Utilization 
Bureau of U.S.D.A. at Philadelphia, 
cooperating. Mildred Walker is the 
extension specialist of the University. 

A larger booklet on uses of honey 
in commercial baking has the same 
source but was underwritten by the 
Honey Industry Council and is to be 
distributed, we understand, to bakers 
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all over the country. We hope to re- 
view it soon. 

This circular, “Honey in Your Bak- 
ing,” is available from the Division of 
Extension, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. The following 
prices have been established: 

Less than 100 copies 

101-500 copies 

501-1000 copies 

1001-5000 copies 20c/copy 

5001-10,000 copes 16¢/copy 

The purchase order should be made 
out to H. M. Ives and Sons, Inc., 
Topeka, Kansas but directed to Lisle 
L. Longsdorf, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan, Kansas. 


25c/copy 
23¢/copy 
22¢/copy 





Refutation 


If you want to refute some of the 
misstatements often found in the press 
about honey, even by some doctors 
who should know better, get some 
copies of “Honey,” a twelve page 
booklet by American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. It gives many 
facts and nutritional statements about 
honey which have been found accept- 
able to the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical As- 
sociation. In it you will find the food 
value of honey, the vitamin content, 
composition, and how to keep honey 
in the home. Copies can be given to 
your library and mailed or given to 
the doctors you know. 





Florida Honey Marketing 


Dr. H. G. Hamilton of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at 
Gainesville, Florida, is preparing a 
thesis on the marketing of honey with 
particular emphasis on such market- 
ing in Florida. A report on his work 
was delivered at the Florida meeting 
in 1959. 

Florida sold honey to 28 states in 
1955 and 1956. One third of Florida’s 
production is sold within the state 
and two-thirds outside. The seasonal 
pattern of sales of honey in Florida 
is closely correlated to the tourist 
trade. 


In 1958, 39 per cent of Florida 
honey was sold through corporate 
chains and 45 per cent by co-called co- 
operative groups, leaving only 16 per 
cent to be sold by independent sources. 

Wisconsin, Georgia and Florida 
seem to be the only states east of the 
Mississippi which produce more honey 
than they consume, which leaves the 
eastern markets as open territory for 
the increase of honey consumption. 


Reprints Available 


Dr. E. Oertel advises that reprints 
for library files may be obtained from 
the Entomology Research Branch 
Baton Rouge, La., of the following: 
Crystallization of Honey—Kaloyereas 

& Oertel—(Annals Ent. Soc.) 
Nectar Yields 

Oertel (Int. 


of Various Plants— 


Cong Ent.) 


Observations on Flight of Drone Bees 
—Oertel (Ent. Soc. America) 


1960 Price Support For Honey 


The U.S.D.A. announces that the 
price support for the 1960 marketing 
season will be on a national average 
of 5.6 per pound. This is 60% of the 
February 1, 1960 parity adjusted to 
a 60 lb. basis. For 1959 the price sup- 
port level (also 60 per cent of parity) 
was 8.3 cents per pound. 

The 1960 program provides for 
farm storage loans and purchase 
agreements on extracted honey, Grade 
C or better in 60 lb. or larger con- 
tainers. The maturity date for loans 
and purchase agreements is April 30, 
1961. 

The Department commends the in- 
dustry for marketing the larger than 
normal 1958 and 1959 crops and em- 
phasizes continued intensified ac- 
tivity in improving the marketing 
and distribution of honey by all seg- 
ments of the industry and urges bee- 
keepers to increase efforts to utilize 
bees in pollination of important seed, 
vegetable and fruit crops on a re- 
munerative basis. 
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The True Color of 
Carniolans 


From the American Beekeeper, July 1891 


by FRANK BENTON 


In response to your request for a 
description of pure Carniolan bees 
I enclose a copy of the leaflet “Bees,” 
printed January 20th, 1886, contain- 
ing an article on this subject from 
Were I to revise this article 
the additional 
years’ residence 
in Carniola, I might make slight 
though not material ones, 
statement. This article was 
shortly after its appearance, 
by nearly all of the apiarian journals 
printed in the English language, and 
also appeared in the New York World 
of May 19th, 1886, and it was then 
translated 
and 
journals, the Norwegian version hav- 
ing the name of Ivar S. Young attach- 
ed to it as its author (by mistake, 
you will understand). It 
formed the 
given 
in the circulars of breeders of 
this country 
most instances 
the article having 
into circu- 

mention of its 
that about 
Prof. A. J. Cook, of 
Agricultural College, 
published article, with only 
slight changes, under his own name, 
in the American Bee Journal, whence 
the British Bee 
Journal, and then appeared in French 
in the Bulletin International, 
and also in part in Spanish in the 
Revista Apicola, the name of the new 
author having accompanied each ap- 
the article. I humbly 
beg pardon after all this for laying 
any claim to it. It is true I wrote 
it first and nothing of the sort giv- 
ing information about Carniolans had 
previously appeared in any language, 
but I 


my pen. 
after 
of four 


experince 
and travel 


now, 


changes, 
in its 
copied 


into several foreign 


tongues published by European 


of course, 


has also substance of 


all information about Carni- 
olans 
and 


the 


Carniolan bees in 
in England, in 
part of 
incorporated 
with 


source, I 


greater 
been these 
lars never a 
am also aware 
a year since, 
the Michigan 


this 


it was copied by 


Swiss 


pearance of 


never for a moment supposed 
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so many would lay claim to its 
authorship. 

In order to give more specific an- 
swers to your questions concerning 
to be pure 
Carniolans, I add herewith a few re- 
marks explaining why yellow blood 
and then among the 
bees of Carniola. These remarks con- 
facts not known to me at 
the time I wrote the article above al- 
luded to. 

The purest type of the Carniolan 
race is dark gray, or steel colored, 
larger than bees, and 
wholly free from yellow bands. When- 
ever yellow is found among bees in 
Carniola it is to be taken as an 
evidence of Italian blood. Carniola 
is located in the southern part of 
Austria, near the head of the Adri- 
atic Sea, and is only separated from 
Italy by a single narrow province— 
Gorizia. 

The the last named 
province and Carniola follows a range 
south- 
ernly direction from the main part 
of the Carnic Alps. The history of 
beekeeping in that 
the migratory system has been fol- 
lowed there for some centuries. Dur- 
ing the buckwheat yield many thou- 
sands of colonies of bees are brought 
by rail and by wagon from all parts 
of Carniola, and from adjoining dis- 
tricts toward the center of the prov- 
ince. I 


yellow bees supposed 


crops out now 


tain some 


our common 


line between 


of mountains extending in a 


Carniola shows 


have seen a railway train 
five thousand hives of bees 
and their attendants to the buckwheat 


fields. Some colonies are even brought 


bearing 


over the mountain range which sepa- 
from Carniola, whose 
1200 to 2500 feet. 
that Gorizia bord- 
and that its surface 
slopes toward the Italian line and 
the Adriatic, and, in fact, that be- 
tween the Carnic Alps and the great 
valley of the Po, which drains nearly 
the whole of the northern plain of 
Italy, there is no mountain barrier 
to prevent an of the 
native to these districts, it is 
easy to understand how it is that 
the southwest of the Carnic 
Alps shade off or merge gradually 
into Italians, migratory bee- 
keeping is not practiced to any great 
extent in the northwestern province 
of Italy. 
or less yellow blood has been brought 


rates Gorizia 


elevation is from 
mind 
Italy 


Bearing in 
ers on 


ad-mixture 
bees 


bees 


since 


With these mixed bees more 


from Gorizia into Carniola and 
scattered about. In buying or breed- 
ing bees in Carniola I have always 
avoided queens whose’ workers 
showed any yellow or rust-colored 
tinge. Such bees are generally more 
irritable than the pure Carniolans; 
they do not breed true to type, and 
in fact are more like hybrid bees. 
Nor have I been able to discover 
that they possess any traits superior 
to those shown by the distinctively 
gray bees which are so largely in the 
ascendency all over the province of 
Carniola. The bees offered for sale 
in this country under the name of 
“Yellow Carniolans,” or “Golden 
Carniolans,” are simply hybrids; are 
bees having blood of of the 
yellow races— Italians, Palestines, 
Syrians or Cyprians— in their make- 
up. Verily, some do love the color 
of gold. 

I forebear 
yond stating 
preferences. 


some 


further remarks, be- 
definitely my own 
For the skilled bee- 
manipulator, who has no prejudices, 
but wishes to handle his bees rapidly 
and secure large quantities of 
tracted honey, Cyprians pure; a 
selected strain. For the novice and 
the producer of fine white comb 
honey, gray Carniolans, the pure 
race, always gentle and easy man- 
aged. 


ex- 


Can A Specialist Produce 
Honey Cheaper and In 
Better Shape Than Others? 
If so, Why? 


Read at the Ontario Beekeepers’ Convention 
By DR. C. C. MILLER 


By specialist, in this case, I sup- 
pose is meant one who keeps a num- 
ber of colonies and makes bee-keeping 
at least a principal part of his busi- 
ness. Just where is the dividing line 
between one who is, and who is not 
a specialist may not be so easily de- 
termined. I suppose all would agree 
that a man who keeps a thousand 
colonies and devotes his whole time 
and thoughts to bee-keeping is a 
specialist, and one who owns a single 
colony which is left to take care of 
itself without the owner’s knowing 
whether the king or the drones lay 
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the eggs, is not a specialist. Some- 
where between these two lies a 
ground where it might be hard to 
tell whether a man were a specialist 
or not. Without any hair-splitting, 
however, we may all agree that the 
specialist in bee-keeping devotes a 
thought to the care of his bees, and 
has enough colonies so that their 
failure or success may be a matter 
of serious concern to him. 


I may as well frankly avow my- 
self as a believer in specialties, but 
it is well to look at both sides. The 
general tendency is toward special- 
izing in all departments. Our great 
grandmothers cut the wool from the 
sheep’s backs, and without passing 
from their hands the wool was fash- 
ioned into stockings or coats. Now all 
that is changed. At least half a 
dozen persons take the place of the 
one great grandmother, each one 
pursuing his specialty, and so it is 
everywhere. 


In an age so keen to the pursuit 
of wealth, there is no evading the 
conclusion that there must be money 
in settling down into specialists, or 
it would not be done. There are, 
however, exceptions to general rules. 
Take the two cases we have supposed, 
one man with a thousand colonies, 
another with one. The 1,000-colonies 
man cannot produce honey for noth- 
ing, that is clear. He must have 
something to buy his bread. The 1- 
colony man attaches little or no 
value to his They cost him 
nothing, and in the event of a fail- 
ure of the honey crop, 
upon no for he has 
no labor on his no study or 
thought. If they him a crop, 
it is so much clear gain. He divides 
with his neighbor, or takes his honey 
in a pail to the nearest store, and 
accepts whatever price is offered, as 
he is not particular what he gets 
for that which has cost him nothing. 
He counts it about the same as the 
wild grapes which grow in his fence- 
rows, and which any one can have 
for the gathering. Looking at it in 
this light, as between the man with 
1,000 colonies and the man with one, 
does it not look as if the latter has 
the best of it in point of cheapness? 
Looking at it no further than this, 
I do not wonder that some hold the 
view that every one should be en- 
couraged to keep bees, and that to 
have honey plenty and cheap, all that 
is necessary is to have a 
at every man’s door. 


bees. 


he counts 
loss bestowed 
bees, 


give 


bee-hive 


But let us see what is the result 
of this happy-go-lucky state of af- 
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fairs. Has not this system been tried? 
I think that close observation will 
bear me out in saying that before the 
days of specialists in bee-keeping, 
when honey “costs nothing,” not one 
family had honey to eat where three 
now have it. Please do not forget 
that the plan of having bees kept 1 
or 10 colonies in a place, is exactly 
the system that was in vogue 50 
years ago, and is no new thing. Is 
the system practiced as much now 
as then? Look around you and see. 
People are not apt to give up that 
which is profitable. If the man with 
one colony -can produce honey for 
nothing, does he follow it up year 
after year? Very seldom. The fact 
is, take a series of years and he 
cannot produce his honey as cheaply 
as he can buy it of the specialist, 
and the strongest proof is his own 
actions. 


I have just been looking over a 
list of bee-keepers of ten years ago, 
and of those who were specialists 
not one in ten has left the ranks. On 
the other hand I recall to mind those 
who were non-specialists living about 
me ten years ago, and not one in 
ten of them to-day owns a bee, al- 
though some of them had as many as 
20 colonies. Putting these two facts 
together, do they not show that the 
specialist can produce honey more 
cheaply than others? Else why does 
he keep at it, and others give it up. 
The fact is, the latter consider it a 
matter of luck. If, walking along the 
road, I find a silver dollar and pick 
it up, it costs me nothing, but I would 
hardly argue from that, that finding 
silver dollars in the road is the cheap- 
est way of getting them as a steady 
business. 


Very strong proof, then, that the 
specialist can produce honey more 
cheaply than others is the simple fact 
that he persists in the business when 
others give it up. Now why can he 
produce it more cheaply? Why can 
you buy your coats and pants at the 
clothier’s more cheaply than your wife 
can make them? Because the clothier 
has the proper appliances, and knows 
his business. Just so with the speci- 
alist in any line. The man who makes 
a specialty of bee-keeping is provided 
with books and papers. He studies 
his business, and is thus liable 
to make disasterous mistakes. Keep- 
ing a number of colonies, he 
can afford to be supplied with the 
best implements and labor-saving ap- 
pliances. Above and beyond every- 
thing else, however, is the one reason, 
that the specialist knows his 


less 


large 


busi- 


ness. Can you expect anything else 
in any line of business than that the 
man who gives his best thoughts and 
energies to that business will succeed 
better than he who knows 
about it? 

To take the middle part of the sub- 
ject last, the specialist will produce 
honey in better shape, for the same 
reason that he can produce it more 
cheaply, simlpy because he has better 
facilities, and because he knows how. 
Marengo, Illinois 
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Average Yield Per Colony 
For A Term of Years 


Written for the American Bee Journal 1888 


What is an average yield of honey, 
per colony, for eight to ten years? 

Illinois. . : 

Twenty-five pounds. Mrs. L. Har- 
rison. 

From 50 to 85 pounds, according 
to the location.—Dadant & Son. 

In this locality 
30 pounds of 
Cutting. 

In my 


about 
honey.—H. D. 


(Michigan) 
comb 
location it would 

Brown. 


(Georgia) 
J.P.H. 


comb 


be about 40 pounds. 
Fifty pounds of 
100 pounds of 
Secor. 
The ( Louisiana) 
has not been over 50 pounds.—P. L. 
Viallon. 


honey, or 
extracted. Eugene 


average with me 


From 35 to 40 pounds in Michigan. 

R. L. Taylor. 

That depends upon the locality and 
season—A. B. Mason. 

More or less, according to locality. 
Fifty pounds would be a big average 
in my own vicinity 

J. E. Pond. 

I guess that 
honey, and 100 more of 
extracted. Perhaps that is rather too 
high—A. J. Cook. 

An average yield with me (Illinois) 
for such length of time 
about 40 pounds—C, H. Dibbern. 

I have kept no statistics, and have 
but little idea; in my location (Indi- 
ana) I the way from 
more than 100 pounds to nothing.—M. 
Mahin. 

In my 


Massachusetts 
75 pounds of comb 
pounds or 


has been 


have got all 


location (New York) my 
avreage has been about 75 pounds per 
colony of comb honey, for the past 16 
years.—G. M. Doolittle. 

I do not suppose that I could tell 
enough in my 
(Michigan) to give you 
idea that you now have. 
don, 


close location 
better 


James Hed- 


own 
any 
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The True Color of 
Carniolans 


From the American Beekeeper, July 1891 


by FRANK BENTON 


In response to your request for a 
pure Carniolan bees 
I enclose a copy of the leaflet “Bees,” 
printed January 20th, 1886, contain- 
ing an article on this subject from 
my pen. Were I to revise this article 
now, after the additional experince 
of four years’ residence and travel 
might make slight 
changes, though not material ones, 
in its statement. This article was 
copied shortly after its appearance, 
by nearly all of the apiarian journals 
printed in the English language, and 
also appeared in the New York World 
of May 19th, 1886, and it was then 
translated into foreign 
and published by European 
journals, the Norwegian version hav- 
ing the name of Ivar S. Young attach- 
ed to it as its author (by mistake, 
you will understand). It 
formed the substance of 
all information given about Carni- 
in the circulars of breeders of 
this country and 
in England, in most instances the 
part of the article having 
incorporated into these circu- 
with mention of its 
source. I am also aware that about 
Prof. A. J. Cook, of 
Agricultural College, 

article, with only 
slight changes, under his own name, 
in the American Bee Journal, whence 
it was by the British Bee 
Journal, and then appeared in French 
in the Swiss Bulletin International, 
and also in part in Spanish in the 
Revista Apicola, the name of the new 
author having accompanied each ap- 
pearance of the article. I humbly 
beg pardon after all this for laying 
any claim to it. It is true I wrote 
it first and nothing of the sort giv- 
ing information about Carniolans had 
previously appeared in any language, 
but I never for a moment supposed 


description of 


in Carniola, I 


several 
tongues 


of course, 
has also 
olans 
Carniolan bees in 
greater 
been 
lars never a 
a year since, 
the Michigan 
published this 


copied 





so many would lay claim to _ its 
authorship. 

In order to give more specific an- 
swers to your questions concerning 
yellow pure 
Carniolans, I add herewith a few re- 
marks explaining why yellow blood 
crops out now and then among the 
bees of Carniola. These remarks con- 
tain some facts not known to me at 
the time I wrote the article above al- 
luded to. 

The purest type of the Carniolan 
race is dark gray, or steel colored, 
larger than our common bees, and 
wholly free from yellow bands. When- 
ever yellow is found among bees in 
Carniola it is to be taken as an 
evidence of Italian blood. Carniola 
is located in the southern part of 
Austria, near the head of the Adri- 
atic Sea, and is only separated from 
Italy by a single narrow province— 
Gorizia. 

The the last named 
province and Carniola follows a range 
of mountains extending in a south- 
ernly direction from the main part 
of the Carnic Alps. The history of 
beekeeping in Carniola shows that 
the migratory system has been fol- 
lowed there for some centuries. Dur- 
ing the buckwheat yield many thou- 
sands of colonies of bees are brought 
by rail and by wagon from all parts 
of Carniola, and from adjoining dis- 
tricts toward the center of the prov- 
ince. I 


bees supposed to be 


line between 


have railway train 
bearing five thousand hives of bees 
and their attendants to the buckwheat 
fields. Some colonies are even brought 
over the mountain range which sepa- 
rates from Carniola, whose 
from 1200 to 2500 feet. 
Bearing in mind that Gorizia bord- 
ers on Italy and that its surface 
slopes toward the Italian line and 
the Adriatic, and, in fact, that be- 
tween the Carnic Alps and the great 
valley of the Po, which drains nearly 
the whole of the northern plain of 
Italy, there is no mountain barrier 
to prevent an ad-mixture of the 
bees native to these districts, it is 
easy to understand how it is that 
the southwest of the Carnic 
Alps shade off or merge gradually 
into Italians, since migratory bee- 
keeping is not practiced to any great 
extent in the northwestern province 
of Italy. With these mixed bees more 
or less yellow blood has been brought 


seen a 


Gorizia 
elevation is 


bees 


from Gorizia into Carniola and 
scattered about. In buying or breed- 
ing bees in Carniola I have always 
avoided queens whose’ workers 
showed any yellow or rust-colored 
tinge. Such bees are generally more 
irritable than the pure Carniolans; 
they do not breed true to type, and 
in fact are more like hybrid bees. 
Nor have I been able to discover 
that they possess any traits superior 
to those shown by the distinctively 
gray bees which are so largely in the 
ascendency all over the province of 
Carniola. The bees offered for sale 
in this country under the name of 
“Yellow Carniolans,” or “Golden 
Carniolans,” are simply hybrids; are 
bees having blood of some of the 
yellow races— Italians, Palestines, 
Syrians or Cyprians— in their make- 
up. Verily, some do love the color 
of gold. 

I forebear further remarks, be- 
yond stating definitely my own 
preferences. For the skilled bee- 
manipulator, who has no prejudices, 
but wishes to handle his bees rapidly 
and secure large quantities of ex- 
tracted honey, Cyprians pure; a 
selected strain. For the novice and 
the producer of fine white comb 
honey, gray Carniolans, the pure 
race, always gentle and easy man- 
aged. 


Can A Specialist Produce 
Honey Cheaper and In 
Better Shape Than Others? 
If so, Why? 


Read at the Ontario Beekeepers’ Convention 
By DR. C. C. MILLER 


By specialist, in this case, I sup- 
pose is meant one who keeps a num- 
ber of colonies and makes bee-keeping 
at least a principal part of his busi- 
ness. Just where is the dividing line 
between one who is, and who is not 
a specialist may not be so easily de- 
termined. I suppose all would agree 
that a man who keeps a thousand 
colonies and devotes his whole time 
and thoughts to bee-keeping is a 
specialist, and one who owns a single 
colony which is left to take care of 
itself without the owner’s knowing 
whether the king or the drones lay 
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the eggs, is not a specialist. Some- 
where between these two lies a 
ground where it might be hard to 
tell whether a man were a specialist 
or not. Without any hair-splitting, 
however, we may all agree that the 
specialist in bee-keeping devotes a 
thought to the care of his bees, and 
has enough colonies so that their 
failure or success may be a matter 
of serious concern to him. 


I may as well frankly avow my- 
self as a believer in specialties, but 
it is well to look at both sides. The 
general tendency is toward special- 
izing in all departments. Our great 
grandmothers cut the wool from the 
sheep’s backs, and without passing 
from their hands the wool was fash- 
ioned into stockings or coats. Now all 
that is changed. At least half a 
dozen persons take the place of the 
one great grandmother, each one 
pursuing his specialty, and so it is 
everywhere. 


In an age so keen to the pursuit 
of wealth, there is no evading the 
conclusion that there must be money 
in settling down into specialists, or 
it would not be done. There are, 
however, exceptions to general rules. 
Take the two cases we have supposed, 
one man with a thousand colonies, 
another with one. The 1,000-colonies 
man cannot produce honey for noth- 
ing, that is clear. He must have 
something to buy his bread. The 1- 
colony man attaches little or no 
value to his bees. They cost him 
nothing, and in the event of a fail- 
ure of the honey crop, he counts 
upon no loss for he has bestowed 
no labor on his bees, no study or 
thought. If they give him a crop, 
it is so much clear gain. He divides 
with his neighbor, or takes his honey 
in a pail to the nearest store, and 
accepts whatever price is offered, as 
he is not particular what he gets 
for that which has cost him nothing. 
He counts it about the same as the 
wild grapes which grow in his fence- 
rows, and which any one can have 
for the gathering. Looking at it in 
this light, as between the man with 
1,000 colonies and the man with one, 
does it not look as if the latter has 
the best of it in point of cheapness? 
Looking at it no further than this, 
I do not wonder that some hold the 
view that every one should be en- 
couraged to keep bees, and that to 
have honey plenty and cheap, all that 
is necessary is to have a _ bee-hive 
at every man’s door. 


But let us see what is the result 
of this happy-go-lucky state of af- 
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fairs. Has not this system been tried? 
I think that close observation will 
bear me out in saying that before the 
days of specialists in bee-keeping, 
when honey “costs nothing,” not one 
family had honey to eat where three 
now have it. Please do not forget 
that the plan of having bees kept 1 
or 10 colonies in a place, is exactly 
the system that was in vogue 50 
years ago, and is no new thing. Is 
the system practiced as much now 
as then? Look around you and see. 
People are not apt to give up that 
which is profitable. If the man with 
one colony can produce honey for 
nothing, does he follow it up year 
after year? Very seldom. The fact 
is, take a series of years and he 
cannot produce his honey as cheaply 
as he can buy it of the specialist, 
and the strongest proof is his own 
actions. 


I have just been looking over a 
list of bee-keepers of ten years ago, 
and of those who were specialists 
not one in ten has left the ranks. On 
the other hand I recall to mind those 
who were non-specialists living about 
me ten years ago, and not one in 
ten of them to-day owns a bee, al- 
though some of them had as many as 
20 colonies. Putting these two facts 
together, do they not show that the 
specialist can produce honey more 
cheaply than others? Else why does 
he keep at it, and others give it up. 
The fact is, the latter consider it a 
matter of luck. If, walking along the 
road, I find a silver dollar and pick 
it up, it costs me nothing, but I would 
hardly argue from that, that finding 
silver dollars in the road is the cheap- 
est way of getting them as a steady 
business. 


Very strong proof, then, that the 
specialist can produce honey more 
cheaply than others is the simple fact 
that he persists in the business when 
others give it up. Now why can he 
produce it more cheaply? Why can 
you buy your coats and pants at the 
clothier’s more cheaply than your wife 
can make them? Because the clothier 
has the proper appliances, and knows 
his business. Just so with the speci- 
alist in any line. The man who makes 
a specialty of bee-keeping is provided 
with books and papers. He studies 
his business, and is thus less liable 
to make disasterous mistakes. Keep- 
ing a large number of colonies, he 
can afford to be supplied with the 
best implements and labor-saving ap- 
pliances. Above and beyond every- 
thing else, however, is the one reason, 
that the specialist knows his busi- 


ness. Can you expect anything else 
in any line of business than that the 
man who gives his best thoughts and 
energies to that business will succeed 
better than he who knows nothing 
about it? 

To take the middle part of the sub- 
ject last, the specialist will produce 
honey in better shape, for the same 
reason that he can produce it more 
cheaply, simlpy because he has better 
facilities, and because he knows how. 
Marengo, Illinois 


Average Yield Per Colony 
For A Term of Years 


Written for the American Bee Journal 1888 


What is an average yield of honey, 
per colony, for eight to ten years? 
—TIllinois. 

Twenty-five pounds. Mrs. L. 
rison. 

From 50 to 85 pounds, according 
to the location.—Dadant & Son. 

In this locality (Michigan) about 
30 pounds of honey.—H. D. 
Cutting. 

In my location (Georgia) it would 


Har- 


comb 


be about 40 pounds.—J.P.H. Brown. 
Fifty pounds of comb honey, or 
100 pounds of extracted. Eugene 


Secor. 

The average with me (Louisiana) 
has not been over 50 pounds.—P. L. 
Viallon. 

From 35 to 40 pounds in Michigan. 
—R. L. Taylor. 

That depends upon the locality and 
season—A. B. Mason. 

More or less, according to locality. 
Fifty pounds would be a big average 
in my own vicinity—Massachusetts 

J. E. Pond. 

I guess that 75 pounds of comb 
honey, and 100 pounds or more of 
extracted. Perhaps that is rather too 
high—A. J. Cook. 

An average yield with me (Illinois) 
for such length of time has 
about 40 pounds—C. H. Dibbern. 

I have kept no statistics, and have 
but little idea; in my location (Indi- 
ana) I have got all the way from 
more than 100 pounds to nothing.—M. 
Mahin. 

In my location (New York) my 
avreage has been about 75 pounds per 
colony of comb honey, for the past 16 
years.—G. M. Doolittle. 

I do not suppose that I could tell 
close enough in my own location 
(Michigan) to give you any better 
idea that you now have.—-James Hed- 
don. 


been 
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All depends upon the bee-keeper, 
the kind of bees, the kind of hives, 
and other appliances, and upon the 
location; all the way from nothing 
to 100 pounds per colony.—J. M. 
Shuck. 

I do not value very highly my repu- 
tation as a guesser, but I would not 
risk it on that. The question is a fair 
I shall be glad to see the 
answers.—C, C. Miller. 


one, and 


¢ 


If I could forget the past three 
years I would say 50 pounds in my 
locality (Kentucky), but I have come 
to the point that I never expect to 
see any honey more.—G. W. 
Demaree. 

Much depends on location, and the 
care taken of the bees. Any estimate 
would guess-work. In 
average years each colony should pro- 
duce at least 


any 


probably be 


ne 


75 pounds of extracted, 


or 40 pounds of comb honey in my 
locality—Illinois.—J. M. Hambaugh. 

A “guess” is all that can be “ex- 
pected as an answer to the question. 
Our guess is about 50 pounds of both 
comb and extracted honey as an aver- 
age for ten years, if that average is 
to include all the bee-keepers of the 
country. If only the more enlightened 
about 100 pounds. The specialists will 
average 25 pounds more.—The Editor. 





From 1866 
How doth the little busy bee, 
Delight to bark and bite; 
It gathers honey all the day 
And eats it up at night. 


Sand, instead of bottom-boards, it 
is said in a recent work on Polish bee- 
keeping, is recommended and used in 
that It says: 
“The stands are prepared by raising 
the earth at inches 
above the surrounding level; an inch 
of clean, dry sand is then placed on 
and beaten 


country for beehives. 


each hive 2 or 3 


of each elevation 
smooth and firm. Round the 

edges of the mounds 
dry chips or moss is placed, and this 
again covered with earth well stamped 
to prevent insect burrowing under the 
hive.” 


top 
down 


outside some 


1888 

Queenlessness of a colony of bees 
should be remedied as pos- 
sible, for the very existence of the 
colony is in danger-the means of per- 
petuation When 
dividing a colony it is sometimes un- 
certain in which “half” the queen 
may be. It can easily be determined 
which “half” is queenless by looking 


soon as 


having been lost. 
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at each about half-an-hour after the 
division. The bees will be excited, some 
running about as if looking for some- 
thing. The is lost, and they 
are trying to find her. That half is 
without a queen. 


queen 


1866 
To kiss her cheek! as honey fine 
The bee from rose or eglantine 
Doth sip, so I from dimple cute 
Would taste of love’s delicious wine! 
What would a knight 
pute 
Dearer than such delight devine? 


(or bee) com- 


A living mouse smothered in honey 
is a great delicacy in China, as ap- 
pears from the following item in an 
exchange: 

If you girl, re- 
marked a Celestial nobleman belong- 
ing to the and 
wanted to give someone a great del- 
icacy, you would get two young baby 
mice, blind and unable to crawl, and 
place them guest alive 
on a plate. He would dip each living 
in a dish of honey and en- 
velop it in a shroud before 
popping it into his mouth. The dying 
squeak of the poor little atom is the 
sauce piquante of this favorite dish 
in China, 


were a Chinese 


Chinese’ mission, 


before your 
morsel 
Sugary 


Foul Brood (so-called) is said to be 
cured by the use of dried thyme, in 
Switzerland. The Re- 
December fol- 


Bee-Keepers’ 
cord for remarks as 
lows: 

According to a newspaper cutting 
just sent us, a Swiss beekeeper cured 
foul brood with thyme. This common 
herb was dried, put into an ordinary 
smoker, set alight, and the smoke 
injected plentifully into the hive at 
the entrance. After doing this eight 
evenings, he found the larvae, which 
had died from the disease, quite dry, 
and the new brood in a_ perfect, 
healthy condition. He continued the 
fumigation another eight days, which 


ended in a complete cure of the dis- 
ease. 

A favorable word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, 
has more weight with their friends 
than anything we might say. Every 
one of our readers can lend us a 
helping hand, in this way, without 
much trouble, and at the same time 
help to scatter apicultural knowledge 
and promote the welfare of our pur- 
suit. 

1888 

Some people defer feeding until the 
bees are absolutely in want. This is 
very wrong. The assistance should be 
rendered weeks before the 
hive is in a state of positive destitu- 
tion, otherwise, when you feed, the 
bees will be too weak to avail 
selves of your bounty. 


several 


them- 


1866 

suppose that, 
the new 
sists wholly of young bees, forced to 
emigrate by the older ones, if they 
examine the will find 
that while some have the ragged wings 
of age, others are so young as to be 
hardly able to fly. 


Those 


swarm 


who when a 


issues, colony con- 


new swarm, 


A sweaty horse is detested by bees, 
and if assailed by them is apt to be 
killed—being in such 
helpless animal. 


case, a very 


As a general rule not than 
from 25 to 30 lbs. of honey should be 
allowed for the winter provision of a 
stoek of bees. More than this they are 
never likely to require if their hive be 
well made and so situated as not to be 
the extreme of 


more 


exposed to cold in 
winter. 


In some parts of England beekeep- 
ers are in the habit of giving their 
hives, as soon as made, two 
‘oats of thick paint, and then laying 
them aside till wanted; and every 
winter they give a fresh coat of paint 
to each hive in the apiary. 


straw 
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All the great Northland, 
winter’s icy grip has been brought 
to an end by springtime sunshine 
and warm soothing winds. Where, 
but a short while ago was nothing 
but snow and soft 
green leaves and grasses present a 
charming study of new life. Man’s 
feathered friends, the birds, rejuv- 
enated in this smiling land of plenty, 
after their voyage from 
the South, fill the air with glorious 
melody. Their homecoming is_ in- 
fectious and all of nature takes up 
their joyous song. Small wild ani- 
mals scamper gleefully o’er the fields 
and in the Farm 
relish the tasty meadow grass 
kick up their with delight at 
the coming of spring. Five long 
cold months have passed since they 
tasted fresh food. The tiny creatures 
in the insect world are busy setting 


across 


colorless 


trees, 


hazardous 


animals 
and 


woods. 


heels 


up house, some of them are not wel- 
agricultural 
pursuits are often upset by their in- 
vasion. Honey however are a 
different what friendly, in- 
dustrious fellows they are, how 
beautifully they work in collecting 
nectar and pollen from the 
scented flowers. The farmer is happy 
to hear the his blossoming 
fields and takes pains to make them 
at home. What wonderful natural 
instincts they possess, when in their 
short life they can do so much good. 
Million of flowers are visited, millions 
are set, thanks to their 
pollen carrying pollinating efforts. 


comed by man, whose 
bees 


story, 


sweet 


bees in 


of seeds 


“You belted 
brother of mine 

Yellow gold like the sun 

That spills in the West, as a chalice 
of wine 

When feasting is done. 


are with gold, little 


You are gossamer’ winged, little 
brother of mine 

Tissue winged like the mist 

That broods where the marshes melt 
into a line 


Of vapour sun kissed. 


You laden with 
brother of mine 

Flower sweets like the touch 

Of hands we 


are sweets, little 


have longed for, of 
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by ALAN M. FROST 


arms that entwine 
Of lips that love much. 


You are better than I little brother 
of mine 

Than I human souled 

For you bring from the blossoms and 
red summer shine 

For others, your gold.” 

How beautifully from 
the pen of one of Canada’s fine poets, 
Paulleen Johnstone. 

The birds 
derful combination. The 
ing the 
insects on which they live, out 
a job of incalculable worth to agri- 
culture. 


expressed, 


and bees, what a won- 


birds, seek- 


and destroying destructive 


carry 


The bees in pollinating the 
clovers and the fruits, bring to man 
great wealth in money 
Whilst the birds eat many 
it is as if they knew of the value of 


and foods. 


insects, 


bees, because they eat very few. 
Bees in these modern times do not 
have to live through the 
northern winter, their aly, 
them in spring by motor 
trucks across the mountains 
the far off southland. So, 
like the birds, they migrate from the 
South each year and thanks to mod- 
ern transport the worse 
for their Birds 
bees waste every 


severe 

man, 
transports 
from 
warm 


are none 


long journey. and 
but little of 


minute, and 


prec- 
ious summer work the 
long daylight hours. The bees go 
further and often work the night 
hours inside the hive as they ripen 
the lovely build the 
waxen keep their miracle 
full 


the principal source of nec- 


golden 
and 

operating to 

Clovers, 


honey, 
cells 
home capacity. 
tar and pollen grow so fast and blos- 
that the 
long winters is 
evened up with the 
honey gathering lasts 
much longer period. Modern 
has greatly aided the bees with mod- 
and 
methods. 


som so profusely disad- 
vantage of 
ally 


where 


practic- 
South, 
for a 
science 
ern homes improved manage- 
Here too the use of 
sulpha and antibiotics help to keep 
the hive healthy and allow more fly- 
ing hours for the Per- 
haps the greatest step forward in 
beekeeping has been in queen breed- 
ing where progressive breeders have 
produced queens of prolific egg lay 


ment 


foragers. 


THE BIRDS AND THE BEES CAME BACK 


ing potential, from which have come 
colonies of great 
of greater 


numbers of bees. 


Bees vigor, bees with 


greater honey gathering 
can’t help but be much 
pressed at methods such as double 
grafting where the tiny insect queen 
is assured of 


capacity. 


One im- 


loads of nutrious 
food during her infant life. What of 
the birds, could we ever hope to im- 
prove better 
their magnificent flight, imagine the 
miraculous journey from as 
the Northern 
We protect 

could 


them, how could we 
far as 


Amazon into Canada. 
them, we 
like the 
bring 
and in so 
the 
deluge on 
the land. It is nice to the bird 
houses in the North Country, to 
watch the delight of the children at 
the coming of their bird friends. The 
martins and 
addition to 
And so we 


however 
perhaps some 
their 
greater 
able to 
sprays 


can 
day, 
assist 


bees migration, 


them in numbers 
lessen dosage 


which 


doing be 
of poison 


see 


are colorful, friendly 


industrious, a welcome 
the family. welcome 
once more the the 
and the bees, befriend them, and re- 
joice with them while they are here, 
be sad at their but re- 
that when 
fingers they 
with us forever a symbol of freedom 


coming of birds 


departure, 


member, winter loosens 


her icy will again be 
in an uncertain world. 
Edmonton, Canada 


Doubling Up Swarms 
by Charles E. Herzog 


had 52 colonies and a 
Very little 


wet in harvest 


In 1958 we 
swarming in 
par- 
August. 
swarm. It 
the 


nice crop. 
but 
ticularly about the first of 
Then the started to 
seems as though all the 
country 

Since 


June time, 
bees 
bees in 
swarmed, 

the 
two to 


late, 
in one 


swarms 
three of 


came 80 
we put them 
hive body and several made a super 
want a return 
that’s a 
The plan works better 
day or 


of honey so if 
from 
getting one. 

if there is a 
the first and later swarms. 

stay in if the 
turn the page) 


you 
late swarms, way of 
between 


The bees 


swarms 


more 


not all 
(Please 


may 
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issue on the same day unless one of 
the queens is killed and they 
hard to find. 

Now something about the market. 
If you put liquid honey a little on 
the the market, 


are 


dark side in super 


single jar. 
of 1400 I 
j and 


jars 
many a compli- 


they can hardly sell a 
Yet, locally in my 
100 5-pound 


with 


town 
sold over 
smaller 
ment. 

Sutton, 


ones 


Nebraska 


Bees In The Big Pine Country 


by H. C. STOW 


Hl. ¢ Stow owns the 


number of lines of merchandise as well as a full line of Bee Supplies. He 


for spt nding 


high 


colonics. He is a 


money when in 


grow into about 50 


Association and takes an active part in 


My Aubrey Hart, 
and sister, Thelma, have a 1200 acre 
ranch at Cle Elum, Washington. Cle 
about 130 miles east of Se- 
the Main East-West High- 
No. 10. The ranch has 600 acres 
and alfalfa and 600 
acres of pine timber. I go there each 
year for a week’s hunting trip and 
seldom miss getting a winter’s supply 
of meat. The back 600 acres are well 
supplied with and elk which 
with ranch cattle 


brother-in-law, 


Elum is 
attle 
way 


on 


of wheat, oats 


deer 


share it the and 
horses. 

Being an old hand at beekeeping, 
having been at it from my high school 
days, I naturally interested in 


tree that had 


was 


a large pine bees com- 


Stow Sales Company in 


sé hool 


Seattle. This firm retails a 
raised bees 
later ye 


and in ars has had his hobby 


member of the Puget Sound 


Beekeepers 


their programs 


ing out of it in three or four places. 
Aubrey and I debated every year as 
honey might be in it. 
Last fall our curiosity won. I left Se- 
attle with 
smoker, 
the 
into 


to how much 


loaded hive, extractor, 
etc. Arriving at 
Aubrey loaded all of it 
his jeep with chain 
saw, 3 tubs, wooden boxes, axes, etc. 


veils, etc., 
ranch, 
along his 

We felled the tree in a few minutes 
and picture No. 1 shows me beside the 
first cut. We missed the spot where 
the honey was and moved along about 
10 feet up the tree and 
This cut shows also behind me. 


cut again. 
We 
found the honey, bees and brood here 
and 


removed it from a distance of 


about 15 feet up the tree. Picture 2 


shows a close-up of the combs and 
bees. Picture 3 shows a little more of 
the removal process along with some 
of the paraphernalia. We tied enough 
brood and honey into frames with 
twine to fill two hive boxes and, in 
addition, took out enough honey to 
fill 3 wash tubs, 2 buckets, and a 
large box. Picture 3 shows a bucket 
sitting on top of the box filled with 
combs of honey. 


Picture No. 4 shows Aubrey leaning 
against the tree by our first cut. It is 
interesting to note that he has re- 
moved his gloves and veil. When we 
started the job he was decked out 
like a man from Mars, as that was 
the only way I could get him near the 
tree. As work progressed he gradually 
shed all of his protective gear. As 
we finished he worked without veil 
and had his bare hands in honey and 
bees up to his elbows. Incidentally 
that white nylon jacket I wore wasn’t 
in very good shape either when I got 
through. 

The double hive of bees was moved 
to the ranch house the next morning 
and a trip over there this spring re- 
vealed that they were in good shape 
for another tub full or two of honey 
this summer. 

Washington 
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4-H Float 


How fortunate we are who live in the rural portion of God’s great garden. 


So full of 


so many mysteries and so much beauty. That is one reason why the 4-H’er is so richly blessed. 
He has the chance to live and work with the living marvels of the garden. 
Those who have this opportunity can learn much which no textbook or classroom can 


provide. 
source. 


Bees are unique among living creatures. 


All youngsters are afforded a basis for development that can come from no other 


For my daughter, Nancy, her 4-H project 


has not only been sound financially but has helped open for her some of the beauties and 


complexities of life. 


Nancy is eleven years old. She is in the fourth grade in Manhattan, Kansas. 


As a 


part of their annual fair the Riley County 4-H Clubs hold a parade and for their float 
the Pillsbury Club, to which Nancy belongs, displayed various typical projects: farm electricity, 


cooking, machine repair, sewing and beekeeping. 


Float which appeared in the parade. 
Raymond C. Hall 
Manhattan, Kansas 


This picture shows the Riley County 4-H 


The Ravages Of Time 


by CHAS. C. KINER 


A lady once told the story of an 
ailment she had sixty years ago. 
The doctor said there was no cure. He 
just as good as told her she was go- 
ing to die. She tried other doctors 
found no relief. A beekeeper 
heard of her trouble and came to see 
her bringing her something in a gallon 
jug and also a couple of combs of 
honey, saying “I can’t help but feel 
this will help you if you will take 
this medicine every day and chew a 
piece of comb.” 

It wasn’t long until the medicine 
was gone and she made a trip to see 
the beekeeper. She told him she was 
better and wanted some more medi- 
cine. The third time she came to see 
him she said “I don’t seem like the 
same person. I feel fine.”’ The bee- 
keeper told her that she could make 
the same medicine out of the common 
dandelion; that he was giving her 
dandelion honey and he was sure that 
her trouble was a liver ailment. This 
lady was 76 years old on her last 
birthday. 

My father once said about a cer- 


and 


June, 1960 


tain field on the farm “I’m going to 
put it into corn.” After about the 
middle of the harvest he said “It used 
to be a big field and yielded a big 
crop. I guess it needs lime.” Years ago 
I worked with farmers who kept from 
3 to well over 100 colonies of bees 
and they took off the honey and the 
bees would again fill the supers and 
build combs on the tops of them. One 
farmer asked me “Why has this 
changed? I used to keep fifty colonies 
of bees and now only have 10 and 
these bring in little honey in some 
years.” One beekeeper said he kept 
over 200 along the river 
bottoms and railroad tracks and they 
always used to bring in a profit. In 
the last few years he sold them. They 
didn’t pay. 


colonies 


Some communities do not seem to 
have this trouble. I heard my grand- 
mother and grandfather tell how they 
sold eggs for 2 and 3 cents per dozen 
after the Civil War. Then 1 cent was 
quite a bit. Times were so hard that 
they had to provide their own living. 

My grandmother didn’t go to a 


store like we do. She couldn’t buy 
cereal. Grandmother would bake sev- 
eral cakes of buckwheat flour not 
ground too fine. She made a home- 
made bread out of yeast. Some folks 
would crumble the cakes up real fine, 
put in a hot oven and toast brown. 
This would have a_ nutlike 
when served with milk. 

Big families were raised on just a 
few acres of land. They would broad- 
cast four or more acres of buckwheat, 
keep three or four cows. The cattle 
were never turned out to pasture in 
the spring until about the 15th of 
May. Clover hay was not mowed until 
the bloom was half dead or begin- 
ning to die. Hay was pitched on the 
wagons by hand and handled the same 
way in the small stables. 

Compare this with the modern way 
of making hay. Ten days or more in 
a ten acre field, was the old story. 
Now this is easily done in one day. 
All pastures are mowed up slick and 
clean. Alfalfa mowed two or three 
times a year. What does the bee have 
to work on? The roadsides are mowed. 
Railroads spray the banks. Many 
spray for insects and for 
plant diseases. River bottoms torn up 
and tiled and planted to corn. 

There you have the comparative 
picture and it has seriously affected 
beekeeping and locations the 
production of honey. 

Millersburg, Ohio 


flavor 


farmers 


and 


Save Those Combs 

backlotter with about a 
dozen hives running for comb honey 
in shallow Often a shallow 
super will, from one cause or another 


I am a 
frames. 


be used by the bees for brood rear- 
ing or storing pollen. In 
the combs I cut 
fit two of 
frame. 


order to 
out and 
deep super 
combs about 
the big frame 
so that the bad edges can be trimmed 


save them 
them in a 
These 


two are 


an inch wider than 
and make a good fit. Even the good 
parts of several combs can be used 
to make one good brood comb. 

Wrap the 
about 6 or 


with 
crosswise and 
4 lengthwise with small cotton string 
and in a days the will 
make almost a perfect comb and carry 


constructed comb 


8S wraps 
few bees 
out the string. 

Old brood frames with 
can be cut up 


drone cells 

and 

A hot 

make a clean cut. 
Be dead that the are 

not put in upside down as the bees 

build the cells with a slight slope. 

R. N. Crawford, 

Anthony, Kansas. 


reconstructed the 


same way knife helps to 


sure combs 
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When your queen bees return from 
their flight, they return as 
widows. But that thought never en- 
their heads as they enter upon 
preassigned duties in the bee- 
Their 
for the rest of their life span. 

But is for 
widowhood? Out of every ten married 


nuptial 


ters 
their 
hive. cares are provided for 


your wife prepared 
beekeepers 


will 
three of 


reading this article, seven 
behind a About 
those widows will be thrust 
the financial world without 
the benefit of a will made out by 
their ever-loving beekeeper husbands, 


leave widow. 


out into 


there to learn the hard way the ins 
and outs of handling money. 

If your wife does not know her way 
around financially, then the best token 
of your her, to 
embarrassment 


her 
worry, 


love for save 


needle and 
is to leave behind a will And a paper 
instructions on what to do in 
But, think, wills 


by men who are well 


yiving 


case of crisis. you 


are made out 
along in age and who are well fixed, 
but as for me, why here I am, just 
nicely getting started as a beekeeper. 
I haven’t any money, just some in- 
surance policies. But Mister, you do 
have an estate, and I'll 
say that if take a 


look at your possessions you will be 


venture to 
you long, slow 
surprised at how much you have col- 
lected in just a few years. Be sure to 
count, along with your’ insurance, 
the truck or that 
you use to go to your out-apiaries, 
all those that big pile of 
extra your extractor, the un- 
capper, and all the rest of the tools 
of the beekeeper’s trade. All that is 
your 


your car, trailer 
beehives, 
supers, 


estate. 

But, you think again, my wife gets 
it all anyway. Mister, don’t be too 
sure of that. If you are a resident of 
Illinois, for instance, and you die 
intestate (law term meaning you did 
not will) this is what will 
happen to your estate: If you have 
a wife and kids, your wife will get 
only one-third of your estate. The 
rest, or two-thirds, goes to the child- 
ren. And the children’s share is put 
in trust, if they are minors, until 
they reach legal majority. Will that 


have a 
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Mr. Beekeeper, Do You Have A Will? 


by ADRIAN LABRENZ 


one-third share to your widow raise 
your kids, educate them, and pay for 
their medical expenses until they can 
get along on their own? I doubt it. 
Protect your kids with a will, and 
protect your wife with one too. Other- 
wise your wife will most likely have 
to go out and get a job to support 
your children. She will do it too, if 
necessary. 

Supposing you have a wife, but no 
children. Then what will happen if 
you do not have a will? Your widow 
will get, Illinois law, one-half 
of your estate. The other half 
of your real estate can be claimed by 


under 
real 


your parents, brothers, sisters, nieces 
or nephews, and thus part of what 
your wife work toward 
goes, relatively speaking, to strangers. 

I knew a man once who thought he 
had provided well for his children in 
the event of his death. He had a 
rather large insurance policy with the 
beneficiary as his daughter. He drop- 
ped dead from a heart attack when 
he was thirty nine years old. He left 
behind practically nothing of value. 
His brothers and sisters and mother 
had to make up a collection to take 
care of funeral expenses, otherwise 
he would have gone to potter’s field. 
The family went to court to try to get 
enough the insurance money 
for expenses, but the judge turned 
them down cold. It is nice to think 
that when the little girl gets of age 
she will have a nice bundle, but mean- 
while, what happens to And 
what of his son who was not men- 
tioned in the insurance policy? A real 
mess, and here the man thought that 
he was providing for his family by 
getting the large insurance policy. 

Thoughts of death and dying are 
morbid. Most folks want to keep mor- 
bid thoughts far, far away. But just 
for once, dwell for a moment on the 
reasons you need a will, and instead 
of being morbid, you will be sensible 
and kind to your family. 

What should you put in your will? 
Keep paper and pencil handy for the 
next few days. Think about your 
estate, your beekeeping equipment as 
well as the land upon which all your 


helped you 


from 


her? 


operation is setting. Just how do 
you want this to be disposed of? Who 
is to get what and how much? What 
is to happen if first, you die? What is 
to happen if you and your wife die 
together, such as in a car accident? 
What is to happen if a catastrophe 
wipes out your whole family at once? 
Write these ideas and when 
you can’t think of anything more, 
then take your beloved wife with you 
down to a lawyer. Discuss your ideas 
with him. Have him draw up a will 
putting all of your ideas in it. He 
will protect your legal interests; that 
is what you will pay him for. Suppos- 
ing he charges $25 or even $50. It 
will be money well spent, and will give 
you more peace of mind than the 
same amount for pleasure. 

Then when the lawyer is all 
through, have him draw up a will for 
your wife, incorporating all the ideas 
you had for your own will. This will 
take care of extra legal details which 
could develop under certain condi- 
tions. It won’t be much additional 
work, because you have already put 
most of the thought into your own 
will, and your wife’s will be almost 
a mirror copy of yours. 

Another thing that you should have 
thought of for your will, and some- 
thing that your lawyer ask 
you, is the matter of your executor. 
He is the man, or woman, who must 
pay up all your legal debts, evaluate 
your investments and property, and 
collect money which was due you. 
He will have to raise cash money to 
settle taxes, take care of your proper- 
ty until it is sold, and arrange to 
transfer real estate titles. Your wife 
can act as your executrix (lady exe- 
cutor) and you can act as her exe- 
cutor, but in the event of the death 
of both of you, arrange for some other 
friend or trust company to act as 
executor. 

Remember too, that other things 
happen when you die. That joint bank 
account with your wife will be frozen 
instantly. She will be unable to get 
any money out of it. So in some other 
bank deposit some money in the name 
of your wife only, and then she will 


down, 


will 
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have enough to get along until your 
estate is settled. 

When your will gets back from 
your lawyer and you have it in your 
propolis stained hands, get your wit- 
nesses lined up. They must not be 
beneficiaries of the will. Then, in 
their presence you your will. 
Then in the presence of each other 
they will sign your will, testifying 
that they actually saw you affix your 
signature to your last will and testa- 
ment. It is not necessary for them to 
know the contents and provisions of 
your will. In fact, they have no busi- 


sign 


ness to know. All they are required to 
know is that they are there to witness 
your signature to your will. 

What happens later on if you think 
of something else that you want incor- 
porated into your will? Just take it 
back to your lawyer and tell him about 
the change. He will add a postscript, 
called a codicil, to it, and that is that. 

So, the very next time you inspect 
your bees and provide for their needs, 
remember that your family comes 
first, and that they also should be 
provided for. 

Illinois 





CULL THOSE COMBS 


by MILTON H. STRICKER 
Stockton, N. J. 


Paul Holcombe operating his blade cutter used for removing the combs from the frames 


“Cull 
Holcombe, 


those combs,” Paul H. 


Jersey 


says 
retired New bee 

It’s the most valuable 
winter job the beekeeper can do. 

To keep getting too 
“junk” combs in his apiary, Paul 
sorts all of his combs during the 
winter months, weeding out those 
with excess drone combs’ and 
stretched anything that is 
crooked or damaged. 

Those culled out are cut from the 
frame with Paul’s own _ invention, 
a comb cutter so simple that any- 
one can make it. He has taken his 
drill press (the kind that will hold 
a portable drill) placed a block of 
(2”x2”) just the size of his 
drill, attached the top part to the 
lever and on the bottom fastened a 
sharpened piece of saw blade that is 
just the size to fit nicely inside the 
end of a standard frame (about 8”). 


inspector. 


from many 


cells or 


wot d 
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The 


blade, a 


the 
and the 
the wood 
The comb 
is then turned long ways, a couple of 
quick cuts, then turned 
the will come 
matter whether it is 
tally, vertically, or both. then 
tamps_ the into and 
sends it away to be rendered and 
traded for foundation to reoutfit the 
frames. 

As you can see, with this system, 
the frames are not 
the removed, so 
renailed and used again in 
lowing spring. 

Since Paul 
New Jersey 
culture, 
ever. 


frame is placed under 
quick pull 
is cut cleanly 
whether 


down 
comb from 
it is wired or not. 
again, and 
comb out easily no 
wired horizon- 
Paul 


comb barrels 


damaged when 
they 
the 


comb is are 


fol- 


from the 
of Agri- 


retired 
Department 
he seems to be busier than 
This year he heads up the 
Eastern Apicultural Society and de- 


has 


votes a lot of time to it. He tends 
over 200 colonies of bees, raises and 
sells nursery stock, and serves on 
his local township committee. 

No matter how busy his program, 
Paul always has time to cull junk 
combs. He says: “It is important 
to have good combs with a maximum 
of worker cells in each. In fact the 
difference between a honey crop and 
no crop at all often depends on the 
type of combs the beekeeper is using.” 


Honey Imports - Exports 1959 

U.S.D.A. reports indicate that total 
exports of honey for 1959 amounted 
to 12% million pounds. At the same 
time, imports totaled five million 
pounds, a million of which came in 
during December, mostly from Mexico 
and Argentine. During the 
1,759,000 pounds of 
imported. 


year 
beeswax were 


Change In Dominion Beekeeping 
Officials 

Recent indicate that the 
setup of beekeeping in Ottawa Ontario 
has been completely revised. Appar- 
ently Dominion 
Apiarist position which was filled by 
the late C. E. Jamieson. Instead, there 
will be an apicultural section to the 
Research In 
Department 
Austin is 
Chairman of the Apicultural 

with all per- 
manent chairman being appointed in 
the near future. 


reports 


there will be no 


Dominion Entomology 
stitute of the Canadian 
of Agriculture. G. H. 
acting 
Section, 


now 


probability a 


1959 Loans Outstanding 

We assume that the Department of 
Agriculture will publish the 
amounts of honey still on loan or 
purchase agreement of the 1959 crop. 


soon 


Last reports we have are as of Octo- 
1959 out- 
standing in some 824,000 pounds of 


ber 1, when loans were 
honey. This is a smaller amount on 
loans than 1956-1957 or 58 


crops. 


either 


Bee Research Planning For Omaha 

M. D. Levin, program chairman of 
the Bee 
nounces plans already in progress for 
program of technical papers for the 


Research Association an- 


next meeting, which no doubt will 
be in connection with the Federation 
meeting in Omaha next January. 
Papers are to be grouped in the 
following categories;—Honey Tech- 
nology, Pollination, Wild Hymenop- 
tera, Behavior, Diseases, Queen Dif- 
ferentiation, Queen Breeding, Queen 


Rearing and Miscellaneous. 
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Color, Flavor And Clarity Of Honey Important To City Trade 


knows that ex- 
tracted honey from any given source 
is usually at its best as it flows fresh 
from 
siderable 


Every beekeeper 


Too often 
delightful 
flavor is lost on the way between the 
hive and the consumer. In some cases 
the color of the honey and especially 
that of the light honey is 
darkened in heating to prevent granu- 


the extractor. a con- 


amount of its 


colored 
lation, or in liquefying after it has 

The potentially clear 
sparkling appearance of honey when 
packed in glass is often lost at least 
in part by wrong methods in hand- 
ling and packing. 


granulated. 


The requirements for honey packed 
for the city trade much more 
exacting than for honey sold locally 
to the beekeeper’s neighbors. 


are 


House- 
wives in the city are accustomed to 
food products largely by the 
name, and therefore expect 
the contents of every package of a 
certain brand to be exactly alike at 
least in so far as she is able to tell. 
To build up a trade of extracted honey 


select 


brand 


in glass it is, therefore, necessary to 


have the color, flavor, and general 


appearance of the honey always the 
same. When honey is sold in tin to the 
local 


trade, the exact shade of color 


and clarity of the honey are not so 


ba 


owe SASSER Ig 


. 
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Honey exhibit at the Pennsylvania State Farm Show by Floyd Sandt. 
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EDWIN J. ANDERSON 
Pennsylvania State University 


important so long as the consumer 
likes the flavor. In demand 
can be built for local flavors of honey 
when the same honey in the city or in 
another community would bring many 
complaints. variation is 
also tolerated in honey produced local- 


fact, a 


Some color 
ly. Blending, however is desirable dur- 
ing an off year when the honey is 
darker or lighter than 
normal. For city trade, we should not 
forget the three essentials of color, 
flavor and clarity. 


considerable 


COLOR 


Here in Pennsylvania, there are a 
great variety of colors in honey. Much 
of the honey produced in this state 
is sold locally where uniformity in 
color is not important, but it would 
be folly to pack honey with the vari- 
ous shades of color produced in this 
under a brand name 
without blending and expect to build 
up a trade in city markets where uni- 
formity in color is so important. For 
this trade, it necessary to 
blend in order to maintain a constant 
color. It is often necessary to buy 
honey to make corrections for color. 

When honey is heated to prevent 
granulation danger of 
darkening its color unless great care 


state in glass 


becomes 


there is a 


is taken. When honey is marketed 
through the regular trade channels it 
is usually heated to about 160 or 165 
degrees Fahrenheit to cause it to re- 
main liquid long enough to move from 
the grocery shelves before granulation 
starts again. Of course, some type of 
a double jacketed tank is necessary 
for heating honey to prevent scorch- 
ing. If the tank is too large to be 
emptied quickly into small jars, the 
honey is liable to be discolored even 
at temperatures lower than 160 de- 
grees on account of being hot too long. 
A mixing paddle in the tank to stir 
the honey and cause it to heat evenly 
helps prevent burning. A large flat 
tank with a water jacket on the bot- 
tom will do the same thing since the 
depth of honey to be heated is not 
large. 

When honey is packed into very 
small jars, the honey packer may use 
a much smaller tank or place less 
honey in the tank, then, the time re- 
quired to empty it will not be as long. 
The size of the container also has a 
bearing on the retention of heat. If 
honey, at 160 degrees, is drawn off 
into 60-lb. cans and these stored in a 
compact pile, the honey will become 
discolored on account of the slowness 
in cooling. Honey drawn into 10-lb. 


Luzerne Co. honey exhibit at the State Farm Show at Harrisburg. 
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Small model extracting equipment with E. J. Anderson uncapping honey. 


pails is liable to become dis- 
colored by heat than when bottled in 
small jars. However small containers 
packed hot in cartons and stored in 
a compact pile will remain hot for 
many hours. The honey in the jars 
should be cooled to at least 100 de- 
grees before the jars are placed in 
the cartons. 

A temperature of 160 or 165 degrees 
for a short time only, followed by 
quick dis- 
color the honey than a temperature of 
130 degrees to 140 degrees for a much 
longer period. It is, therefore, imprac- 
tical to prevent granulation by heat- 
ing the honey to 140 degrees and 
holding it there long enough to dis- 
solve all the small crystals sufficiently 
to prevent granulation within a rea- 
sonable time. Granulation can be pre- 
vented for a much longer time by 
running the temperature of the honey 
up to about 160 to 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit then quickly cooling the 
honey. 


more 


cooling is less liable to 


FLAVOR 

There is in Pennsylvania a great 
variety of flvers of honey reaching 
all the way from) the mild flavor of 
white clover honey gathered during 
a rapid honeyflow to the very pro- 
nounced flavor in the honey gathered 
from fall flowers and buckwheat. 


People’s taste for honey varies great- 
ly, some prefer the mildest-flavored 
honey while others prefer honey of 
much stronger flavor. In selling honey 
locally, customers may be found for 
practically all of the flavors you pro- 
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duce, but when the honey is sold in 
the city markets, it is impossible to 
build up a good demand unless the 
flavor is about the same from year to 
year in all honey offered under any 
given brand. 

In order to meet the exact require- 
ments as to uniformity, it is neces- 
sary to blend not only for color but 
for flavor as well. Even when selling 
honey locally, many beekeepers make 
the serious mistake of offering honey 
of greatly different flavor to the same 
consumers at different times. During 
good seasons the flavor of honey from 
any given source is better than that 
produced during a poor season. The 
flavor varies even more from season 
to season. 

The beekeeper who has built up a 
local outlet for his honey during a 
good season makes a serious mistake 
if he supplies his trade with honey 
of poor flavor gathered during a poor 
season. When the honey is off color 
and flavor it should be corrected by 
blending with lighter colored and 
milder flavored honey, such as alsike, 
western sweet clover or alfalfa honey, 
in sufficient proportion to bring about 
the color and flavor which the people 
like. By a little experimenting it is 
possible to make a blend during poor 
that will please local con- 
sumers as well as that produced dur- 
ing a good season. 

The flavor in the more delicately 
flavored honey is injured if 
not completely destroyed by slight 
fermentation in the In some 


seasons 


often 


honey. 


cases this fermentation does not take 
place to any appreciable extent until 
after the honey has been in storage 
for some time. When honey is stored 
in the usual way in 60-lb. tin cans 
during the winter it may as the 
weather begins to warm up toward 
spring, begin to ferment. Fermenta- 
tion is more liable to take place in 
granulated honey than in liquid honey. 
This is on account of the levulose 
which remains liquid in granulated 
honey, being diluted when the dex- 
trose crystallizes. The dextrose re- 
leases part of its water upon crystalli- 
zation, this free water combines with 
the levulose and dilutes it permitting 
fermentation in some kinds of honey. 

In other words, the free water in 
the honey instead of holding both 
dextrose and levulose in solution as 
granulation takes place now 
holds only the levulose and part of 
the dextrose in solution, thus making 
it thin enough for fermentation to 
take place in the liquid part. 

When such honey is stored in an 
unheated room during the northern 
winter, there is not much danger of 
fermentation, but if the honey is 
held until warmer weather in the 
spring this trouble may appear. It 
is, therefore, advisable to store honey 
that is held over for the spring trade 
When 
warm weather comes, the crystallized 
honey should be liquefied or pasteur- 
ized at a temperature no less than 
140 Fahrenheit. The flash 
heating pan developed at Penn. State 
has prevented fermentation in local 
honey when heat to 125, or 135 de- 
Fahrenheit at the 
tracting. 

There must be at least a slight loss 
of flavor during the process of ex- 
tracting. The delightful aroma that 
fills the extracting room at the time 
of extracting indicates that not all 
of the flavoring material is 
captured and sealed in the 


before 


in the coldest place available. 


degrees 


grees time of ex- 


being 
cans as 
the honey is drawn off. 

A tightly covered heating tank will 
help the honey retain its flavoring 
materials. Years ago, it was thought 
that honey could be extracted as fast 
as the bees store it, then ripened arti- 
ficially by passing it back and forth 
over an evaporating surface in a dry 
It was found possible 
to ripen honey or at least evaporate 
the excess of water in this way, but 
the honey thus ripened lost its na- 
tural flavor almost completely. For 
this reason the artifical ripening of 
honey was soon abandoned. 

The flavor of honey is often injured 

(Turn the page, please) 


atmosphere. 
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by overheating and the same precau- 
mentioned before in regard to 
preventing discoloration by heating 
One of 
the great hindrances in the develop- 


tions 
applies also to loss of flavor. 


consumer demand 
the fact that 
bottlers scorched a very large 
portion of the honey they bottled. 
CLARITY 

When honey is sold locally in tin, 
sold in the 
or finely granulated form, the matter, 
of clarity does not present a difficult 
problem. 


ment of a stable 


for honey has_ been 


many 


or when it is creamed 


About all that is necessary 
is that it should be carefully strained 
to take out particles of wax or other 
foreign matter. But when honey is 
straining it 
thicknesses of 
often not sufficient. 
that very air 
give the honey a cloudy appearance 


put into glass simply 


through two cheese- 
cloth is 


happen 


It may 
small bubbles 
which is quite a disadvantage when 
it may have to be sold in competition 
with other honey that is bright, clear 
and The 


top 


sparkling in appearance. 
bubbles the 
soon after the jars are filled and thus 


larger air rise to 
cause no trouble, but the smaller ones 
may come to the top slowly and form 
foam against the glass at 
Still 


a rim of 


the top of the honey. smaller 


bubbles do not rise at all and remain 
to give the honey a cloudy appear- 
ance. 

Not all honey gives trouble in this 
way, but in cases the trouble 
is quite difficult to overcome. If the 
cloudy condition is caused by air, 
most of the air bubbles can be re- 
moved and the cloudy appearance 
caused by the foam can be prevented 
by warming the honey to about 120 
degrees then allowing it to stand 
in the tank over night without ad- 
ditional heat. 

The bubbles and foam have an op- 
portunity to rise to the top where 
they can be skimmed off. As the 
honey is drawn should be 
taken not to draw it too close, but 
leave some in the tank to prevent 
getting any of the foam into the jars. 
A small board 10 inches square and 
% inch thick placed on the honey over 
the opening will retain the foam in 
the tank until it is about empty. 
Finally, the last honey can be drawn 
off into a tall narrow container and 
left to settle then skimmed and added 
to the next tank of honey. 


some 


off, care 


Some have tried running the honey 
into jars while cold, running it direct 
from the tank into the jars at the 
time of extracting. This honey is 


heated later in a dry chamber or in 
a water bath to about 145 degrees 
F. just before it is sold. This pro- 
cedure makes a fine product, how- 
ever if the honey is left to stand in 
the jars too long after it has crystal- 
lized, a ring of foam may form in 
the top of each jar when it is heated. 
While this does not hurt the honey 
in so far as eating is concerned, it 
does give the honey a bad appearance 
that should be avoided if possible. 
As a rule, honey that is to be kept 
for the late winter and spring trade 
should be kept in the ordinary 60-Ib. 
can, then liquefied and bottled only 
as needed. When honey is stored in 
60-lb. cans it is necessary to warm 
the honey just enough to liquefy it 
then allow it to stand in the tank over 
night before finally raising it to the 
higher temperature for bottling. This 
settling gives the smaller air bubbles 
time to rise to the top where they 
can be skimmed off. 

When handled as described above, 
honey should have that bright, 
snappy appearance in the glass con- 
tainers which gives to carefully- 
packed honey its superior appearance. 
The flavor should be the best pos- 
sible and the color as blended, a shade 
that satisfies the customer. 








A Midwinter Honey Show 


by H. J. RAHMLOW 


under 


and 
the 
Show at 
pur- 
glance, thousands 


honey 


Designed to promote 
folks in 


State 


Tampa in 


interest beekeeping, 
Florida Honey 


Fair 
February serves its 
well. At first 
of fair visitors see a massive display 


pose 


75 feet long of jars of honey glitter- 


Mr. Tom Crichton attended the exhibit of Tropical Blossom Honey 
Co., owned by David McGinnis, of which he is sales manager. 


ance at an exhibit is a valuable service. 
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lights - shelves 
high. Also aleng the main aisle are 
five large glass cases of honey baked 
This there 126 
entries of cookies, candies, 


ing spot ten 


goods. year were 
cakes, 
breads and canned goods. 


The honey display is divided into 


Attend- 


C. W. Hoff’s second prize exhibit. 
above which reads: ‘Florida State Beekeepers’ Association.” 


five 
spaces of about 12 feet for commercial 
exhibitors. Spaces at the 
left for entries by amateurs. This 
year, Mr. F. C. Markham of Belle 
Glade won the beautiful Nathan Mayo 
Trophy for the best commercial ex- 


five sections of ribbons—into 


ends are 


Note the size of the sign 
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Looking at new honey containers is 


Florida Honey Queen, 


Miss Pat McGinnis, and 


F. C. Markham in the exhibit which won the Mayo Trophy shown in the center 


hibit, taking it from last year’s win- 
ner, C. W. Hoff, of 
won second place. 

Mr. Cal Albritton of 
had an exhibit of tupelo honey. Mr. 
David McGinnis of Edgewater fea- 
tured orange honey in novel contain- 
Mr. C. Wade of Tampa, had an 
exhibit which is the the 
many friends he has made over a 
period of fifteen years of exhibiting. 
He featured honey from 32 foreign 
countries and 17 different states. 

Miss Pat McGinnis, daughter of 
David McGinnis and now Florida 
Honey Queen, attended on two days, 
appearing on TV and Radio pro- 
grams, posing for pictures and pass- 
ing out honey samples. 

Extension specialist, Prof. John 
Haynie, arranged for county agents 
to bring in 4-H Club boys interested 
in beekeeping. They presided over 
tables of beekeeping equipment and 
answered questions. 

Three of the exhibitors: Mr. Mark- 
ham, Mr. Wade and Mr. Tom Crich- 
ton, sales manager for Mr. McGinnis, 
attended their exhibits, selling honey 
and answering questions—a _ service 
which was greatly appreciated. 

Honey Show Observations 

This was our first year as super- 
intendent of a State Fair Honey 
Show, although we had helped our 
son and daughter stage exhibits at 
the Wisconsin State Fair for several 
years and observed the show for 


Eau Gallie, who 


Tallahassee 


ers. 


mecca for 
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than 30 
interesting 


more found it 

difficult as 
the help of 
Tampa who de- 
and 
number of 
enjoyed 


years. We 
and not as 
we feared, thanks to 
Mr. Fred Oren of 
signed the exhibit 
intendent for a years. 
Mrs. Rahmlow being 
superintendent of honey cookery, 
thanks to the help of Mrs. Clifford 
Hatchman, past superintendent. 

We believe the state fairs offer a 
wonderful opportunity to advertise 
honey at no cost to beekeepers or 
their organizations and every effort 
should be made to improve the honey 
promotional value of the exhibits. 
We convince our fair manage- 
ments that beekeeping is a valuable 
branch of agriculture; that a honey 
show is attractive and interesting 
to fair exhibitors; that beekeepers 
who exhibit should be allowed to sell 
their honeys so they can attend and 
give helpful information. 

Exhibits Must Have Unity 

Here are a few observations of 
honey displays we have made which 
may help exhibitors. The exhibits 
should have units i.e. the jars of 
various sizes of honey must be to- 
gether—not an 8 oz. jar beside a 2 
lb. jar, and next a 1 lb. jar, ete. 
Group large containers in the lower 
part of the display and the small 
jars at the top. Have a “point of 
interest” or “focal point” featur- 
ing something special, in the central 
part of the exhibit. 


was super- 


also 


must 


“to visitors 


Be careful 
material. 


decorative 
use a background 
of green or similar colored paper as 
it gives the honey a sickly look. A- 
luminum foil is a 
shelves. 


of colors in 
Never 


good liner for 
Use small signs to give information 
wherever This 
is especially true in the cookery de- 
partment. Entry tags should be 
placed so visitors can see and read 
each one. They should the 
name of the product; how much honey 
(50% or 100%); the name 
exhibitor and the premium 


possible. 


show: 


is used 
of the 
won. 

If recipes can be given to those who 
ask for them it will be helpful. There 
will be many requests for them. Mr. 
C. Wade said that each year he sells 
100 copies of the 
Institute’s booklet 
Honey ' 

The 
during the 
and 


American 
“More 

during the 
State 


two 


Honey 
Favorite 
fair. 

held 
Feb- 
northern 
visitors. The weather was quite pleas- 
ant, sunny 


Recipes’ 
Florida 
first 
attracts 


Fair is 
weeks of 
ruary many 
with the ex- 
We enjoyed 
number of 


and warm 


ception of two 


folks 


states 


days. 
meeting from a 
northern 


Florida 


Ault’s Calling Card 


Our old friend E. B. Ault, of 
Weslaco, Texas, has a unique calling 
the of the 
address is the “SOME 
THINGS TO PUT INTO PRAC- 
TICE—Ride walk more; eat 
less— chew more; worry less—work 
talk less—think more; go less 
—sleep more; scold less—laugh more. 
You will have only one life and one 
body in this world. Take care of it, 
and you will bring more happiness 
to others. Bees and their products 
are spoken of more than 500 times in 
the Bible. FOR VIM, VIGOR, AND 
VITALITY TRY HONEY, POL- 
LEN AND ROYAL JELLY.” 


ecard. On reverse side 


following; 
less 


more; 


Canadian 1959 Crop Larger 


the 
Ottawa, the Canadian honey crop for 


According to authorities at 
1959 totaled 33,200,000 pounds as 
against a total in 1958 of 27,500,000 
pounds. Most of the increase may be 
credited to the province of Ontario 
which raised its total to 12'% million 
pounds in 1959. (“L’abeille’’) 
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Spotlighting The Central Florida Association 
Exhibit At Orlando Fair 


Reported by John D. Haynie, Extension Apiculturist, 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville, Florida 


It was most refreshing to receive one-dozen, one-pound jar lot classes tries. Frank A. Robinson, Assist- 
the following illustrated account for the first time on a premium basis. ant Apiculturist, judged the apiary 
from Mr. John D. Haynie, Extension There were seven exhibitors and _ products. 

Apiculturist for Florida, concerning twelve entries in the newly created “Samples of honey were passed 
the Central Florida Beekeepers’ As- class. The rest of the exhibit was a out by Florida’s Honey Queen, Pat- 
sociation Exhibit, which was held regular display without any awards _ricia Lou McGinnis, on the first day 
February 22-26 during the Central or prizes, however, they were con- of the Fair, which was designated 
Florida Fair in Orlando. The re-_ sidered as educational exhibits. as ‘Honey Day’ by officials. 

port came during the period when “Phil Packard, producer-packer, “We are now working on setting 
many sections of the country were Oviedo, won the Premier Exhibitor’s honey up on a premium basis at the 
experiencing the most severe winter Award for the highest number of North Florida Fair at Tallahassee 
in recent years, so it was quite un- points received on his variety en- jn Qctober. Also, keen competition 
usual in this respect, as well as be- tries of honey at the Central Florida jg expected next year in all varieties 
ing somewhat different in content. late-winter Fair. of honey with more participating, 
Mr. Haynie reports: “Arthur Brady, Winter Park, since beekeepers are beginning now 

“The most important focal point placed second in the number of points to save honey for the 1961 Fair.” 
about the Association’s exhibit was received, with Ellis Weeks of Or- (Edited by William G. Eaton 
that we set up varieties of honey in’ lando, placing third with his en- Winchester, Kentucky) 


ates E3 CY Hes CY LT ETN WY WT WY Oa 


bbbebe bamee | - Mf WOH 1s T 


The Premier Exhibitor's Award (rosette, center) was won by Phil Samples of honey were passed out by Miss McGinnis on “Honey 
Packard, a producer-packer of Oviedo, for the highest number of Day” at the Fair. This sample of orange blossom honey was received 
points received on his variety entries of honey at the Central Florida by Frank A. Robinson, who judged the apiary products. 

Fair in Orlando, February 22-26. Mrs. Packard is shown congratu- 
lating her husband on the achievement. 
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LORIN BEKABERS ASI 
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It's “all smiles’ for this group of Florida beekeepers as they The Central Florida Beekeepers’ Association set up varieties of 
say ‘‘peaches” (oh, excuse me; ‘‘oranges’’ would be more appropriate) honey in one-dozen, one-pound jar lot classes for the first time this 
for the photographer. Left to right: Frank A. Robinson, Assistant year on a premium basis. There were seven exhibitors with twelve 
Apiculturist; Mr. and Mrs. D. K. McGinnis, parents of Patricia Lou entries. The other displays did not receive awards or prizes, how- 
McGinnis, center, Honey Queen for Florida; John D. Haynie, Ex- ever, they were considered as educational exhibits 
tension Apiculturist; and Phil Packard, winner of the Premier Exhibi- 
tor’s Award. 





Milkweed Pod Breaking Up Little Rene Reynolds 


Photo by Ben Knutson, Alamosa, Colorado 


Ben is an outstanding photographer of bees, flowers, or what This little boy is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Reynolds, 750 
have you. Several of his pictures have appeared on the ABJ cover. East Bennington Road, Owosso, Michigan. At the time the picture was 
There are many milkweeds, about 55 different kinds in North America. taken he was 1 year and 5 months old. That was in November. Mrs. 
They are sometimes known as butterfly weeds and silkweeds. Fine yields Reynolds says of the picture: “Blossoms attract young workers.” Both 
of honey are sometimes obtained from the genus syriaca. Sometimes bees and boys apparently. The parents hoped that the picture would 
bees get caught in the pollen masses of milkweed but this is not be on the cover but with a constantly styled cover that would be 
serious. impossible. 
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cluders is to melt the wax in a heated 
chamber or oven. Wax will melt off at 
a temperature slightly over 140° F. 
All excluders may be 
cleaned by strong lye 
water until the wax is dissolved. 


metal queen 


boiling in a 


* Question from 
J. C. Campbell 








William B. Lewellen 
North East, Penn. 

I am an amateur beekeeper. I have 
made a fairly good start. I have ques- 
for 


answers. I 


tions which I am some 


in the 


seeking 
cannot locate them 
books I have. 

and orchard sec- 
The orchard men 
rent bees for pollination. My questions 
these: Must a fully established 


colony be placed in the orchard for 


fruit 
state: 


I live in a 
tion of our 


are 


proper pollination? However the main 
part of my question is this, is it right 
and proper and would it produce the 
same results if I rented hives to the 
orchards and instead of placing estab- 
lished install from 
packages at that time? I would like 
to have the answer to these questions 


bees there, bees 


as soon as possible. 
Answer: 

It is generally agreed that estab- 
lished colonies which are strong do a 
better job of pollination than package 
bees. If package bees are to be in- 
stalled and used for pollination, you 
will probably get the best results if 
the packages (3-5 pound) arrive just 
in time for the fruit bloom. 

As you probably realize, a package 
will lose strength for 4-6 
during the time required to 
rear brood for replacements. 


of bees 


weeks 


@ Question from 
Jerome H. Nawrocki 
Lancaster, New York 

I do enjoy my American Bee Jour- 
nal very much. I just got started with 
bees and I have a question to ask. I 
have queen excluders that are 
all waxed up. What is the best way to 
clean them? 


some 


Answer: 


The best way to clean queen ex- 
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Meadville, Miss. 

summer honey- 
flow short unusual 
rain. I had to unite several weak colo- 
nies with strong them. 
After uniting the bees I had several 
boxes of comb which I put into stor- 
fumigated these combs three 


fall 
due to 


Our late and 


was very 


ones to save 


age. I 
times at two-week intervals, closed 
them with masking tape and then I 
stored them. 

Today I opened the combs for in- 
spection and found them covered with 
a grey mold. These combs were in ex- 
cellent condition when stored—mostly 
new with few or no drone cells. I cer- 
tainly don’t want to dispose of them 
unless I am advised to do so. As an 
amateur, what should I do with these 
combs? 

Answer: 

Put the combs on the bees, they will 
do a good job of cleaning them. 

When you store the combs, try to do 
so in a cool dry place. Wax moth is a 
problem in stored comb so check the 
combs at regular intervals and treat 
again if there is any sign of the moth. 


®Questions from 
Norman F. Toadvine 
Salisbury, Md. 

I would like to have your opinion 
or your suggestion on changing bees 
from a box hive to a modern 
hive. I was going to wait for a honey- 

between 
box hive 
put a 


over 


bee escape 
and the 
out and 
the modern hive. The 
would like to know 
method is better and where 
would you have the entrance for 
the bees to go in in your method. 
Would you close the entrance of the 
box hive and holes at the 
top of the box hive or turn the box 
hive upside down? 


and put a 

modern hive 
trap the 
queen in 


flow 
the 
and 
new 


bees 


problem is I 
if your 


make 


The next thing I would like to 
ask is a little more information on 
the answer you gave James Held 
of Morrison, Missouri, on increasing 
his bees. I believe you were thinking 
of increase artifically before swarm- 
ing time. How many combs, if this 
is what you had in mind, would you 
take from each hive and naturally 
you would purchase a new queen. 
Please explain if I am thinking right 
on the subject. 


Answer: 

When I transfer merely 
place a standard hive with good comb 
or foundation on top of the box hive 
as a food chamber or a second story. 
I allow the bees to use only the 
bottom entrance in the box hive. 
I do not turn the top hive upside 
down. I leave it this way all winter. 
Early in the spring, when the bees 
are usually found in the second story, 
I remove the box hive, place the 
good hive on a good bottom board 
and the job is done. 

In making increases by dividing, 
I like to have three or four combs 
of brood to make the division. These 
combs may come from several col- 
onies. I would try not to hurt the 
strength of the original colony too 
much. I certainly would purchase a 
new queen for the division. 


bees, I 





Any Questions? 


The Editor of 
and Novice” 
the 


“The 


is the Extension Bee- 


Beginner 
keeper at Pennsylvania State 
University. He is also a beekeeper 
with over a hundred colonies of 


He is 


for 


known all through 
his 


beekeepers of all classes. As 


bees. 


the state able advice to 
our 
Editor he answers questions from 
the beginner beekeeper so if you 
have a question you want answered 
write to him at his address which 
is given in the heading above. If 
the answer he 


he doesn’t have 


will get it. 
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Winners In The Coloring Contest 


This all started out in February 
with the Symbol Contest which came 
to a head in April with the judges 
decision being made in May and the 
winners were announced in April on 
page 150. 

This Symbol Contest was so suc- 
cessful that we announced another 
one, a coloring contest. The 
stakes winner of the Symbol Con- 
test announced in February was Alan 
Monroe of North Brookfield, Mass. 
His symbol was colored in the April 
contest and the coloring contest was 
there announced and 
winners. We 
we cannot 


Sweep 


are the 
sorry that 
reproduce the colored de- 
signs of the Monroe symbol but some 
of them were very beautiful. 


here 


are very 


The sweepstakes award and also 
the first award for women was won 
by Mrs. Benson E. Gabbert of Mace- 
don, New York. The symbol design 
which was Alan Monroe’s sweepstake 
award, as illustrated in April, was 
colored by Mrs. Gabbert with a black 
edge, a black arrow, a_ buff back- 
ground, a brown black letter- 
ing and the 100 was in blue, ABJ 
in red. You try this and you'll find 
it comes up very pretty, indeed. We 
could reproduce this except that the 
illustrations have to be 
into engravings and the cost would 
be more than we wish to spend for 
this department. 

Other winners—second for 
Mrs. John W. Koch, 


hive, 


would made 


women, 


Payne, Ohio; 


Editor 


Mrs. Walter 


Wisconsin. 


Diehnelt, Jr., 


Walter is one of the 


Menomonee Falls, 
industry’s 


most successful commercial operators) 


GAMES 


RECIPES 


CONTESTS 


third, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar W. Tup- 
per, Route 

Winners in the men’s class 
Donald Winkelman, Route 1, 
burg, Ohio; John W. Koch, 
Payne, Ohio and W. O. 
Route 1, Chillicothe, 

And for children—Ronnie Kidd, 
814 Kellogg Ave. N.W., Roanoke, 
Virginia; James L. Stevens, 16, Che- 
tek, Wisconsin and John Straley, 15, 
Route 2, Blakesburg, Iowa. 

All entries 
of the 
well 


4, Showhegan, Maine. 
No. 1, 
Lewis- 
Route 2, 
Whitacre, 
Missouri. 


were excellent. Those 


children were exceptionally 
Those of the women 
showed the most originality and the 
men demonstrated the 
and time 


done. 
greatest care 
invested. 
Let’s now try a new game. Give 
me those slogans and follow the rules 
above. I'll be hearing from 
Editor—Pat Diehnelt, Jr. 

Rt. 1, N83-W 13799 Fond du 


Ave., Menomonee Falls, Wis. 


you. 


Lac 


Please Send Me A Slogan 

For The American Bee Journal 
It must be submitted on a postal 

card, not in an envelope. Write clearly 

your name, address and age (if 18 or 

under. Make 

You 


you 


your slogan 13 words 


or less. can enter as 
wish but put 
one slogan on a single postcard. 
Mail to me—Pat Diehnelt, Jr., 
Route 1, N&83-W 13799 Fond du 
Ave., Menomonee Falls, 
Entries will be judged July 1, 
and must arrive by that date. 
If you 
now. 


many 


slogans as only 


Lac 
Wisconsin. 
1960 
have never entered, enter 
If you’ve entered before, enter 
again. Let the 
ticipate. 
children. 


whole family par- 


Prizes for men, women 


and 





Summer Prices 


QUEENS—$1.25 each Air Mail 
10 or More $1.10 each 
You May Buy Queens Cheaper But 
You May Get Cheaper Queens 


J. F. MeVAY = Jackson, Ala. 


Italian Queens 
We will deliver Air Mail to you, 
Queens for 80c, June through 
September. Packages also available 


GASPARD BEE CO. 


Hessmer La. 


J. E. WING & SONS 


48 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Knights Landing Calif. 








L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Polien Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
human food 
P. O. Box 1243 
Wenatchee, Washington 


for 








Italian Package 


Bees and Queens 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 
Ph.: Wheatland, Calif.— 





NEptune 3-2392 


Hollopeter’s Italian Queens 
Result of Fifty years breeding Northern 
stock in the North and are Hardy, 
Healthy, Hustlers. June to November. No 

package bees, queens only. 

1-10; $1.25; 11-25, $1.15; 

26-50, $1.00; 51 and up, 90c 
WHITE PINE BEE FARM 








S 
ROCKTON PA. 
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The 


Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 


7 lion 


115 So. College Ave., Fort Collins, Colorado 





Honey Queen making appearances. 
National honey queen, Monicca Me 
Nutt of Nashville, Tennessee, is mak- 
ing appearances to 
She attended the 
Economists 


publicize honey. 
Tennessee Home 
Association Convention 
recently. 

A tour of northern states is planned 
as soon as school is over. 

The 1959 queen, Kay Seidelman of 
Ionia, Michigan, is going on a nation- 
wide tour of the country with other 
Michigan queens representing Michi- 
gan farm products. 

240 signed for group life insurance. 
The group life insurance program is 
off to a good start with 240 beekeep- 
ers enrolled. As of the first of May, 
age restrictions apply. Anyone who 
is over 60 at his nearest birthday is 
This restriction 
does not apply to beekeepers who sent 
in applications before May 1 and who 
paid their premium before June 1. 
still desire this 
insurance and are under 60'%2 should 
send their application to the Federa- 
tion The may also 
require a medical examination. Texas 


no longer eligible. 


Jeekeepers who 


office. company 


and Ohio beekeepers are not eligible 


for the same insurance as other Fed- 
Due to the laws in 
their states, they are offered individ- 


eration members. 


ual term insurance at a very favorable 
rate. 

added to 
new 


Cut-comb class 
Honey Show. A 
comb honey has 
1960 National Honey 
must be cut in 4 x 4 


National 
class for cut 
added at the 
Show. Honey 
and 
packed in plastic boxes or commercial 


been 
squares 


trays for this class. 

The show will be held 
2-11 at Detroit. For the complete 
rules and regulations concerning this 
show Walter E. Becker, 
Superintendent, Apiary Department, 
Michigan State Fair, Detroit 3, Michi- 
gan. 

Hone y 
Convention 
The 


Home 


September 


write to 


booth at Home 
will be June 
booth at the 
Economists 


Economist 
28-July 2. 
American 
Con- 


honey 
Association 
vention present honey to 
this influential group. Anyone 
in the vicinity of Denver at that time 
should visit this booth. 


will again 


very 


Honey will be given to the dele- 
gates. Printed recipes and other in- 


formation will also be distributed to 
the home economists. 

Membership continues to increase. 
Federation membership continues to 
grow. To date (May 9), 643 beekeep- 
ers have paid 1960 dues. Join with 
your fellow beekeepers and help us 
make the Federation a stronger or- 
ganization that can be of greater 
service to the bee industry. Minimum 
dues are $3.00 with a suggested rate 
of 4c a colony for beekeepers having 
over 75 colonies. 





QUEENS - Air Mail 
1 to 9—85c¢ each 
10 or more 75c¢ each 
GULF COAST BEE CO. 


Schriever Louisiana 








American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The lending abba Farming Magazine 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus 
try Non faney Fst 1931 3 years 
$2.00 | veur #100° Sample dime 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. 5 Warrenton, Missouri 








Yellow Italian Queens 
Those of you who have not suc- 
ceeded in getting queens earlier can 
place your orders with us and be as- 
sured of getting them when wanted. 
Queens are 75c each air mail 
Your order appreciated. 
Health certificate, live arrival 
guaranteed. 
OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 
Box 203 Hamburg, La. 








HOMAN’S 
Quality Bred Caucasian or 
Italian Bees and Queens 
1 - 50 
$3.00 
4.00 


50 up 
2-Ib. 
3-lb. 
4-lb. w/q 5.00 
5-lb. w/q 6.00 R 
Queens Pe 6. 

All queens postpaid airmail. Health 

certificate and live arrival guaranteed. 

Ph: PO 7-3880 


w/q 
w/q 


HOLDER HOMAN 


Shannon Mississippi 


CONNEAUT 


Best Sixty For 1960 


Quality Plus Service 
Ask Your Jobber 
or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 


CONNEAUT OHIO 
Phone 32-981 














Northern California 


BEES and QUEENS 


Spring queens until May 5 
Starline 
80 
5 od 1.65 
25 or more _... 1.20 1.50 
After May 5 
Less than 25 _.. 1.10 1.40 
25 or more_.... 1.00 1.30 
Place your order with us and be as- 


sured of top quality queens and prompt, 
courteous service. 


Geo. E. Smith & Son 
Rt. 4, Box 59 Yuba City, Calif. 
Phone SHerwood 2-3511 





CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 


Canadian Bee Journal 


Streetsville, Ontario, Canado 








Renew Your Subscription Now 


For a Brand New, Exciting Year 











American Bee Journal 





=A 


Mectings pe | Poin 





Northeastern Kansas 
Muncie, Kansas, June 5th 

The Northeastern Kansas Associa- 
tion will meet Sunday afternoon, June 
5th, at the rural home of Don Barrett, 
7920 Dixie, Muncie, Kansas. A dinner 
will be served at 1:00 p.m., preceding 
the business meeting at 2:30. W. C. 
Wright, 
Edgerton, 
guest 


commercial beekeeper, of 
Mo., is expected to be 
speaker. Those interested in 

and their activities, as either 

hobbies or practical values, are wel- 

come to attend this dinner and meet- 

ing. 

R. F. Ferguson 

Editor, The Bee Buzzer 


bees 


New Hampshire Association 
Durham, June 18th 

A meeting of the New Hampshire 
Association will be held at Durham at 
the University in room 4 in Putnam 
Hall. Roger Morse, from Cornell Uni- 
versity, will Hor- 
mones and Their Relation to Swarm- 
ing in the Honey Bee Colony.” Then 
Dr. William R. will conduct a 
tour of the bee yard which consists 
of 400 nuclei and 50 The 
Essex County Association will join 
with us for this meeting. 
Barbara Prior 
Secretary 


speak on “Social 


Lee 


colonies. 


Midwestern 
Unity Farm, June 12 

The Midwestern Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at THE APPLE HOUSE, 
Unity Farm, 2:30 P.M., Sunday June 
12, 1960. Take 50 Highway to Unity 
Tower and turn east on Colburn Road 
to the Apple House. 

The meeting at Unity 
always 


Farm has 
of great interest and 
benefit to all. Mr. Clyde Corn will be 
host and arrange the program. Please 
attend. 

James A. Worrel 

Secretary 


been 


Eastern Apicultural Society 

Rutgers University June 23-26 
The sixth annual meeting of the 
EAS will be held at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and those planning to attend 
should pre-register with Prof. Robert 
S. Filmer, Entomology Department, 
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College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. The 
registration fee is $3.00 and should 
accompany the request for space. 
Features this year will include a 
honey show (last year’s honey may 
be entered), cooking contest, gadget 
display, and a book booth. Those who 
arrive early on Thursday, June 23 
may take tours of the campus and see 
the ornamental flowers, 
other demonstration plots on 
campus. 
Speakers 


and 
the 


barns, 


and demonstrations will 
be featured on Friday and Saturday. 
The meeting hall, dining hall and 
dormitories are all within a few hun- 
dred feet of each other. 
Roger A. Morse 


Ohio Summer Meeting 
Salem, July 30 and 31 
The Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
sociation will hold its 
ing in Salem, Ohio, (Columbiana 
County) the last weekend in July, the 
30th and 31st. The theme will be 
“Color in Beekeeping.” West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania 
cordially invited. 
Don Cooke 
President 


As 


summer meet- 


beekeepers are 


(Mass. ) 
25th 
The second outdoor meeting of this 
will be held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Dickson, Old Ayer 
Rd., Groton, Mass. at 2:00 p.m. In- 
spection of Mr. Dickson’s apiary will 
prove most interesting to all bee- 
keepers as he is one of our successful 
comb honey producers in the eastern 
part of the state. The club hive will 
be inspected. 
Officers of the 
3eekeepers’ 


Middlesex County 
Groton, June 


season 


Middlesex County 
Assoc. elected at the 
April meeting are: 

Pesident, John H. 
President, Alfred Olsen; Recording 
Secretary, Walter Carlson; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Walter 
Carlson; Treasurer, Samuel W. Dick- 
son; Delegate, Chester McInnis; Dele- 
gate, Henry G. Neunzer. 

It is the at the summer 
meetings to bring a picnic supper. 
Mr. Dickson will provide a charcoal 
grille for cooking. The club furnishes 


Furber; Vice 


custom 


hot coffee and ice cream for members 
and visitors. 

Betty Carlson 

Corresponding Secretary 


Minnesota Summer Meeting 
Detroit Lakes, July 29-30 
The Minnesota Beekeepers Associa- 
tion will hold its summer meeting at 
Detroit Lakes on July 29 and 30. The 
program is the 
Southeastern Lyle 
Dankers promises some outstanding 
speakers. A big “fun fest” will high- 
light the Friday meeting. Group in- 
surance for state members 
discussed and the popular 
picnic meal will be served in the 
park by a local caterer. Our member- 
ship has doubled and many new faces 
are expected at this meeting. 
and meet them. 
F, Q. Bunch, Secretary 


being prepared by 


Association and 


will be 
noonday 


Come 


Minnesota Registration Law Challenged 


Criminal charges 
Smith of Wadena, Minn., were 
missed on April 28th in St. 
Municipal Court by Judge Leonard 
Keyes. Smith was charged with fail- 
ure to with the 
Commissioner of Agriculture in ac- 
with the Minnesota Bee 
Smith challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the registration fee claim- 
ing that the fee was actually a tax. 
Dismissal of the charges was ordered 
by Judge Keyes because of the failure 
of the state to respond to the argu- 
ments filed with the court in behalf 
of the defendant by Keith D. Ken- 
nedy, Smith’s attorney. 

Last year an attempt was made by 
the state legislature to increase this 
fee. A pole of the bee- 
keepers indicated that the beekeepers 
were almost unanimously against any 


against Gilbert 
dis- 
Paul’s 


register his bees 
cordance 
Law. 


registration 


increase. The count was 192 against 
and only 1 for. 

Last year the state appropriated 
about $35,000.00 for inspection 
work. The registration fee brought in 
about $2,800.00. Some legislators feel 
that beekeepers should carry a larger 
of the inspection 
by paying a larger registration fee. 

This decision in the Smith 
may have an influence on future leg- 
islation in Minnesota. 

Melford Olson 
Minneapolis 


bee 


share cost of bee 


case 








Oldest Shipper in South — Thousands of Nuclei and Colonies — Experience Counts 


“Old Reliable” Italian Bees 
Berry's 


Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


REQUEEN THOSE NEEDY COLONIES — MAKE PRODUCERS OF THEM ALL! 


INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE LIABLE” bees assure you that you have the best 
BERRY BEES. After sixty-five years of breeding to be found. We maintain several branches in the 
and selection our strain of Italian bees is unsurpassed Northwest States to test our strain for both climate 
by any stock, Hybrid or otherwise, for honey produc- and honey production. When a better stock is pro- 
tion, disease and Nosema resistance. “OLD RE- duced “Old Reliable” will be its name. 


PRICES: 
2 Ib. w/q 
$3.25 
3.00 


Queens 
1 - 24 $ .95 
25 up .90 


3 lb. w/q 
$4.00 


3.75 


4 lb. w/q 
$4.75 


4.50 


5 lb. w/q 
$5.50 


5.25 


Tested queens $1.80 ea. For queenless or “booster” pkgs. deduct 90c from price of package. 


All prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 


All our queens are selected; we have only one 
grade. Wings of queens are clipped free, on request 
90% of the bees in our packages are under ten days 
old. All orders will be filled on the dot unless weather 
makes it impossible. We have no disease. Our apiaries 


were the first in the state to be inspected and were 
found to be absolutely clean. Directions for handling 
and a Certificate of Health come with each shipment. 
Deposit of $1.00 per package required for booking; re- 
mainder of remittance in full, ten days before shipping. 


M. C. BERRY & SONS 


P. O. Box 684 MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Sixty-five Years of Select Breeding with the Bees — Accredited and Certified — The Best in America 




















DADANT STARLINF 
HYBRIDS 


LOTT BEE COMPANY 
Route No. 2 Box 89 
Ph. WA 1-2927 Baton Rouge, La. 





Royal 
Jelly 


Bulk and aes 


Capsules 
Write for Prices 


LITTLES APIARIES 


—_— Italian 
TAD OA), 
im} Queens 


Bred for 
Production 


SHELBYVILLE TENNESSEE 








STOLLER$S 


Fname Spacers 


Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


QUEENS 75¢ 
shipped by Air Mail 


Bright 3-Band Italian Bees and Queens. 
Highest quality purely mated, good 
producers. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. State health Certificate 
furnished. 


2-Ib. Pkg. w/q 
3-lb. Pkg. w/q 4.00 3.90 
4-lb. Pkg. w/q 5.00 
Untested queens i 


Pkgs. shipped F.O.B. Express or Par- 
cel Post Postage Collect. 


JOHN A. 
Route 1 


1-25 26-up 
$3.10 $3.00 


NORMAN 
Grady, Ala. 




















The Finest Thing Offered Beek 


o ad 3 


What beautiful even combs to un- 
cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
LATTY, OHIO 


Yellow Italian 
QUEENS 
75¢ each 
Any Amount - Air Mail 
Health Certificate, 
Live Arrival Guaranteed 
JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 
Box 106 Hamburg, La. 








PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 
Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 


P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 








Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 

BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 








Honey Labels 


Our honey labels will tel] your 
honey story, by word and picture 
to encourage sales. Our sample 
catalog is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 
to put on your container to see how 


it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 








American Bee Journal 








ITALIAN QUEENS 


JUNE TO FALL SEASON 
10 or more $1.00 


1-9 $1.25 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Millville Calif. 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents. 
AMERIC: AN BEE JOURNAL 


QUEENS 


Caucasians & Midnites 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Old Auburn Rd. 
Citrus Hgts. Calif. 














Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


(I i 
a 
Mint Tritt 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No yet 4 edges to injure bees 

So durably made that it is perman- 

ently oem excluding and will last 

a life 

We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheape:. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Al ways > the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trad 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 





Shoot for profit — Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season 


and profit 


STARLINE Italian 

1 - 24 $1.20 $ .90 

25 - 99 1.15 85 
100 - up 1.05 75 


Be Wise — Place Order Now For 1961 Packages. Next Spring May Be 


Too Late. Don’t Be Left Out Again Next Year. 


Garon Bee Company 


Donaldsonville Louisiana 














pAsk for and insist on the 


~ MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick papeetanent. 
Or order direct. Price $13.8 


| HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 




















Leather Italian 
QUEENS 


1 to 25 75¢ each 

25 up 65c each 

Place your order for your 
requeening needs. 


O. K. Anderson & Son 


Box 516 
Coffee Springs Ala. 


CAUCASIAN 
Queens 


"| ITE” Hybrid 
essecns “Le” 
Bred from the best stock available. 30 years’ 
experience as a CAUCASIAN shipper. 
1-24 25-99 100 up 
Caucasian Queens $1.20 $1.10 $1.00 


For “Midnite Hybrid Queens” add 25c to the above prices. Queens clipped 
and marked 10c extra. Live arrival guaranteed. Health certificate with 
each shipment. 


HOWARD WEAVER & SONS 
Phone TAlbot 5-2836 


Navasota, Texas 




















Better Bred Caucasian Queens 
$1.25 each 


40 years experience in raising queens. 
For prices on wy bees & queens in 
large lots write for prices. 


CARL LARSEN 
1430 Wescott Road Colusa, Calif. 








COMB HONEY METHODS 


Carl E. Killion’s book “HONEY IN THE COMB?” is an 
authority on comb honey production 


We urge our readers interested in this phase of honey production to 
get their copy of this book NOW. 

It is not to be reprinted and present supply is moving fast. Price 
still remains at $3.00 postpaid. Order your copy from 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 














Renew your Subscription Now! 
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QUEENS 
Starline Bees and Queens— 
1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 100—$1.20 
Package Bees— 

2 Ib. with queen—$4.30 3 Ib. with queen—$5.00 

For P. P. add $1.50 per pkg. Clip and Mark 10c 
For our regular stock deduct 30c per pkg. or queen 

Alamance Bee Company 


Geo. E. Curtis & Sons Graham, N. C. 
Phone FR 6-3152 


QUEENS 


100 up—$1.00 


THRIFTY BEES 
Three-banded Italians only 
Lots of 100—$65.00 
Smaller lots, each 75c 


We ship air mail. 
REMEMBER—Thrifty Bees are 
Guaranteed to Please. 

W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders since 1892 








DADANT’S MIDNITE HYBRIDS 
CARNIOLANS CAUCASIANS 


Package Bees and Queens 


MIDNITE HYBRIDS CARNIOLAN & CAUCASIAN 
PACKAGES QUEENS PACKAGES QUEENS 
2 Ib. $4.30 1 to 24 $1.30 2 Ib. $4.00 
3 Ib. 5.50 25 to 99 1.15 3 Ib. 5.20 
4 Ib. 6.70 100 or more 1.00 4 |b. 6.40 


Clipped and marked 10c¢ each PURE, FRESH ROYAL JELLY 
J. L. O’Ferrell & Sons 


, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA and LA BELLE, FLORIDA 


MIDNITE 


4 \% 
4iLy 


$1.40 each 


409 O’FERRELL ST. 


PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 
THREE BAND ITALIANS ONLY 
$1.00 each Any Quantity 


Prompt personal attention. 
Prepaid Airmail Delivery. 


DIXIE HONEY CO. 





205 Oak Drive Belton, S. C. 





HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 











Texas Caucasian Queens and Packages 


1-24 25 - 99 100-up 
2 Lbs. Pkg. With Queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 


3 Lbs. Pkg. With Queen 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens Seon ST aid dena 1.45 1.35 1.25 


ALL QUEENS PERSONALLY PRODUCED BY J. E. HASTINGS AND HIS 
BREEDING STOCK. 


Bred for non-swarming - very gentle - good honey producers. 


Health Certificate Weight and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


KANE APIARIES, Route 1, Box 200, Hallettsville, Tex. 


L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 


FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 
PORTLAND NATURAL FOODS 


5001 N. E. Prescott Portland, Oregon 











J. C. RIVES 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-10 $1.35 ea. 11 or more $1.00 ea. 
AFTER MAY 15 
Service and Satisfaction 
Phone CH 1-4201 P.O. 1289 
Redding, California 

















Get The Best For Less 


Cypress Bee Hives & Beekeepers’ Supplies 
— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. BURGAW, N. C. 














CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian queens. 
breeders. 


excessive propolis, Swarm control and Color. 
balance due two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. 
Summer and Fall Prices 


Hastings strain used for 
Bred for greater honey production, Gentleness, Highly prolific, No 


10% books your order - 
We do not clip or mark. 


1-24—$1.30 25-99—$1.15 100 up—$1.00 
QUALITY and SERVICE Do Not Cost — They Pay 


Don J. Strachan Yuba City, Calif. 


Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 





“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 


Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 














CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1 to 24—90c 25 to 50—80c 
50 and up—70c 


Queens clipped and marked at no 
extra cost. 


HUMPHREY BEE FARM 
REIDSVILLE GEORGIA 











American Bee Journal 











SMITH’S QUEENS 


We can supply our good queens 
until fall at the following very rea- 
sonable prices. None better at any 
price. I personally rear all our queens 
and they have to be good. 


1 - 9—90c, 10 - 24—85c 
and 25 or more 80c each. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 


Calhoun Alabama 








“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 








Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
Queens 


Bred many generations for gentle- 
ness, honey gathering and reproduction 
characteristics. Be assured of greatest 
honey crop by requeening swarms and 
increase with these queens. 

1to49 50-99 100up 
Queens 1.45 $1.35 $1.25 
Foreign Countries $2.50 
NO PKGS. THIS SEASON 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Florida 





JENSEN’S QUEENS 


JENSEN reared queens are GOOD. No “foolin.”’ Queens 

available now are, we believe, the finest we've ever 
produced. They are unusually large, beautifully proportioned and we have 
every reason to believe will give you a good account of themselves in your 
colonies. High production, gentleness, hardiness and adaptability to varied 
climatic conditions are inherent qualities that do not just happen. It 
always pays to buy the best. 


Dadant Starline Hybrids 


1 - 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 1 - 25—$1.00 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—$1.00 100 up—80c 


Clipped and Marked for only 10c each additional 


JENSEN‘’S APIARIES 
Macon, Mississippi 


Jensen’s Magnolia State 


Phone 170J 








ITALIANS QUEENS CAUCASIANS 


The Package bee season is about over and we have lots of good queens 
ready for prompt shipment. Let us serve you. 


PRICES 


In lots of— 1 - 24 $1.00 each; 25 - 499 
Tested Queens—$2.00 each 


Clipped 


85¢ each 


Airmailed 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


No extra cost 10c each extra for marking 


Mayhew, Miss. 











Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 

WAX WORKERS, INC. 


1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beeswax Rendering Service 





Dr. Jarvis New Book 


FOLK MEDICINE 


First out in 1958. Now already in its twelfth edition. Shows the interest on 
the part of readers. 
CONTAINS 20 PAGES ON HONEY & CAPPINGS 
u should not only have a copy but sell one to your friends or neighbors. 
Fine’ Cloth book - 180 pages. Postpaid $3.00. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 











Williams Italian 
QUEENS 


Large Leather-Colored seege Banded 
QUALITY SUPRE 
Certificate with each giipment 


1-9 Air Mail 5 each 
10-99 Air Mail 1.15 each 
100 Up Air Mail 1.05 each 
Queens Clipped 10c each additional. 
PACKAGE BEES 

1-9 10&up 
2 Ib. w/q. $3.80 $3.60 
3 Ib. w/q. 4.80 4.60 
Pasteaes’ F.O.B. Shipping Point 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 


Early Packages and Queens for 1960 


REMEMBER WE ARE PREPARED TO SHIP PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
EARLY IN 1960 


Cutts Heavy Producing Queens, Regular Italians and Starlines 


J. M. CUTTS AND SONS’ Box 336—_ Chipley, Fla. 

















FREE. 

A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 

Leok it Over — You Will Like It 


A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











Better Bred Queens 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Our Better Bred stock is as good as any queen you can buy 
at any price. They are priced right. 


85¢ any quantity 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 





June, 1960 











—The 


Market Place— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


CARNIOLAN OR CAUCASIAN bees and 

queens. 2 Ib. pkg. $4.00, 3 Ib. pkg. $5.00. 
Queens $1.00. Roy Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, 
South Carolina. 








3-BAND ITALIAN and Carniolan bees 3 
Ibs. $5.00, 5 Ibs. $6.90. Queens $1.30. Luther 
Pickett, Efland, North Carolina. 





PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Best Quality 
and service. Write for prices. Hubbard 
Aplaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS $1.25 each. Leo 
Kretzschmar, 701 East State St., Eagle 

Lake, Texas. 

GRICE CAUCASIAN QUEENS clipped and 
postpaid $1.00 each. H. W. Grice, Rt. 1, 

Box 507-XI Slyacauga, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 each. Extra 
good producers and gentle to handle. 
Cc. D. Wardell & Co., Box 6226, Palestine, 
Texas. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—1 to 50, 95c 
each, 51 and up 90c each. Guaranteed 
live delivery and health certificate. Queens 
shipped air mail. Allen H. Gauthier, Ham- 
burg, Louisiana. 


0. A. C. Hybrid Virgin Queens 1960. The 

easy way to profit by fifteen years of 
intensive controlled breeding. Preparations 
instructions supplied. Definite dates stating 
late May by arrangement. To 25 queens 
55c, over at 50c. Hybrid vigor, northern 
raised also limited number of mated 
queens, $1.25. D. G. Holterman, Box 361, 
Waterford, Ont., Canada. 





Copy for the department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month pocenting date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must —, them 
free from disease or certificate of —— 
tion from authorized inspector. 6 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. 














DARK ITALIAN queens bred for produc- 

tion $1.00. Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Texas 
YELLOW ITALIAN BEES and Queens. 

Young large laying queens. Three-banded 
queens at 60 cents each. Golden Italian 
queens at 75 cents each. Airmail add 5 
cents each queen. Live arrival and health 
certificate with each order. Alvin J. Ducote, 
Hamburg, La. 





FOR SALE 





FRAMES & SUPERS—Factory prices 

FRAMES 9-14 1-100 12c, 100-1000 10c, 1000 
or more 8c. SUPERS 9-5 depth 1-12 $1.35, 
25-100 $1.25, 100-1000 $1.15. Write for free 
catalog. KEHM BROTHERS APIARIES, Box 
346, Rt. No. 1, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
Located 2 miles North of Drive-Inn-Theater. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00 each. 
Wardell, Route 6, Palestine, Texas. 


Leo 


ITALIAN QUEENS jumbo size $1.20, dozen 
$12.00. Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, North 
Carolina. 





QUALITY ITALIAN Queens-Each $1.00; 5 

or more 90c each; 25 or more 85c each. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan or Lena, South Carolina. 


SELECT THREE BANDED Italian queens 
available after June Ist seventy-five cents 


each quantity price on request. Health 
Certificate with each shipment. Tombigbee 
Valley Apiaries, Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS: Ready 
June 25th, $1.00 each. Shirl Baker, Me- 
costa, Michigan. 


CARNIOLAN CAUCASIAN Bees: 2 Ib. 

package $3.75, 3 lb. package $4.75, queens 
$1.00, one hundred $85.00. Tillery Bros., Rt. 
3, Box 85, Greenville, Ala. 


Dadant Starline Hybrid queens, balance of 

season. 1 to 24 $1.30 each, 25-99 $1.15 
each, 100 up $1.00 each. Our own strain 
Italian queens, 1 to 24 90 cents, larger lots, 
75 cents. All queens sent prepaid, and air 
mailed when it saves time. Clip and marked 
10 cents each extra. Health certificate and 
satisfaction, personal service. S. J. Head, 
Crossett, Arkansas. WHERE YOUR BUSI- 
NESS IS APPRECIATED. 
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FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
bolance 


embodying color 
and distinction 
Please send for free sar ples & prices 


CC. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


simplicity 


Wisconsin 





COMPLETE STOCK of Honey containers: 

glass jars, 5 lb. & 10 Ib. tin pails, 5 gal. 
3” opening honey containers, new and 
used drums. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 





WESTERN PINE Bee Supplies. Frames and 

supers, cedar tops and bottoms. Let us 
bid on your lumber needs; truck load lots 
a specialty. A lifetime among the bees. 
Mountain Blossom Honey Farm, 1954 Scenic 
Ave., Central Point, Oregon. 


GOOD USED 60 pound honey tins 30 cents 
each. Jewett & Sherman Co., 1200 W. 
12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





20 Ibs. Airco foundation, 20 Ibs. Airco shal- 

low, 20 used hive bodies with 10 frames 
(clean), 10 new queen excluders. Write for 
price. F. A. Storz. St. Marys, Iowa. 
FOR SALE 5 strong colonies in 11% story 
10 frame hives. Stephen Nash, 606'2 Grove 
St., DeKalb, Illinois. 





200 HIVE BODIES supers, bottoms 

lids with frame in them-all boiled 
clean. L. Leinbaugh, Lisbon, Iowa. 
10 frame hive bodies and supers, drawn 

comb, lots of new equipment never on 
bees, tops, bottoms, etc. Will trade for 
honey or sell. J. Tideswell, 2711 North 63rd 
St., Omaha 4, Nebraska. 


and 
and 


Used 50-Frame Extractor like new, com- 
plete with pump and merry-go-round, 

also other small size extractors. HUBBARD 

APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 








FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 





SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: Complete modern, up-to-date, 

fully equipped bee business. 700 colonies, 
40 x 80 two-story honey house. Three bed- 
room modern home. J. D. Harrah, Charlo, 
Montana. 





APPLY BEESTROY in_ your locality. 

Charge for services. Block infiltration of 
wild bees and E.F.B. into your own stock. 
Dealer price $18.00 per dozen from Valley 
Apiaries, Rt. 2, Box 23, Prophetstown, IIli- 
nois, or Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Dlinois. 





NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE 95% supers 

$1.05, 654 supers $.70, 534 super bottoms 
or covers $.60, telescope cover (without 
metal) $.75. C. L. Stonecypher, Homerville, 
Ga. 


ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


FOR SALE: Used and new bee equipment, 
metal covers, bottoms, hive stands, stor- 
age tanks, etc. Over 200 of each. Priced 
to sell if quantity is wanted. Will sell for 
less than half if whole lot can be used. 
Thomson Apiary, Gillett, Wisconsin. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ralph 





WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, Iowa. 





NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 

pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 
som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 
postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 
1506, Clearwater, Fla. 





FOR SALE—Florida’s Finest honey in open 

head, 55 gal. metal drums, orange and 
orange-palmetto 13c per lb. Mangrove and 
few drums, good amber wild flower honey 
at 12c. Also in 60 lb. cans at $9.00 for one, 
$8.50 each 3 or more all F.O.B. at Port 
Charlotte Depot. F. H. Nelson, Murdock, 
Florida. 


American Bee Journal 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 Ib. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich- 
igan. 
WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 
EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 
tact Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 














SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


SUPPLIES of all kinds, Brand Melters, 
Power Extractors, both Radial and Basket 
types. Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., New 

Westminister, British Columbia. 


Ask about our Finance Plan. Quality sup- 
plies at factory prices. Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


Try our New No. 1 Cut Comb Honey Jar, 

also regular sizes Glass & Tin Con- 
tainers. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


BEE LINE Honey Jars—Write for prices H. 
G. Roderick, 3850 E. Cerro Gordo, De- 
catur, Illinois. 


5,000 Once Used Honey Cans, 5,000 Good 


Used Honey Cans, HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


Quality bee 























POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED beeman for per- 

manent position. Migratory honey pro- 
duction and Pollination Service. Good truck 
driver, good habits and reference. VERNON 
THOMAS RANCH, P.O. Box 8, Huron, 
California. 


HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around. 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Fairfax 
Missouri. 











Yellow Gentle Italian Queens 
Nothing but the best strain of ITALIANS 
—fully laying young queens. Prompt serv- 
ice and satisfaction guaranteed. State 
health certificate with queens. 

QUEENS AIRMAIL ....75¢ each 


MANUEL MAYEUX 
Box 102 Hamburg Louisiana 





WANTED EXPERIENCED bee man for 
season. Geo. B. Lariman, 24716 Walnut 
St., Newhall, Calif. Phone 193. 








WANTED 





MARRIED MAN INTERESTED in produc- 

ing comb and extracted honey to operate 
and manage a private apiary of 130 colo- 
nies in Midwest. Will consider in expand- 
ing operations for right couple. Percentage 
of crop plus salary. Must be reliable, hon- 
est and no bad habits. Write Wm. R. 
Koenig, 641 West Stephenson St., Freeport, 
Illinois. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA- 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 
India. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


find it diffi- 





The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 





Dr. Jarvis New Book entitled “Folk Medi- 

cine” is already in its 12th printing has 
fine chapter on Honey and Cappings use 
in sinus trouble, infant feeding, sleep in- 
ducing, bedwetting, for coughs, burns, 
cramps, hayfever, athletes’ nutrition, etc. 
Cloth, 180 pages, postpaid $3.00. American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ilinois. 








GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Very gentle, — honey 
producers. 


Queens, balance of season 
1 to 24—each $1.00 
50 and up—each $ .90 


Airmailed, Clipped and Marked 
upon request. 


Bolling Bee Co. 


Greenville 


Ala. 














June, 1960 





Books on fur farming. Muskrat Farming, 

by Jas. L. Edwards, $3; Raccoon Raising 
by Jas. Edwards $2.50; Mink Farming, by 
Jas. Edwards $2; Raising Chinchillas for 
Profit by G. R. Schwab, $3.50; The Books 
of Wild Pets, by C. B. Moore, $6.50. We 
furnish any book or magazine on Fur 
Farming. Send for a complete list. Ad- 
dress all orders to Fur Farms Publishing 
Co., 1508 Howard Ave., Utica 3, New York. 





My last few books, Honey In the Comb 

have been purchased by the American 
Bee Journal and Gleanings In Bee Culture. 
If you want a copy order direct from them. 
Carl E. Killion, Paris, Illinois. (Price of 
these books is $3.00 postpaid-ABJ) 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 





WEEDER GEESE 





KEEP THAT BEEYARD clean with our 
weeder goslings. 85c each in 100 lots. 
Pilgrim Goose Farm, Williamsfield, Ohio. 








GARDEN TRACTORS 





SENSATIONAL NEW Garden Tractor—all 

purpose self-propelled 3 H. P. Hoes be- 
tween plants and rows including straw- 
berries. Eliminates hand hoeing, also tills. 
Entirely different. Patent 2742840. Free 
catalogue. ALDON, INC., DEPERE 25, Wis- 
consin. 





remember... 
ONLY YOU CAN 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 
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Beekeepers Note 


NEW MOLD 


Especially designed to make a high quality 
Crystal Clear Rigid Plastic Box for packaging 
your Cut Comb Honey. Lids fit tight 


AVAILABLE NOW 


Free Sample On Request 
NEW No. 156 4-5/16" x 4-5/16” x 1-3/8 

Write for catalog and prices showing 
sizes and shapes 


Deep. 
other 


TRI-STATE PLASTIC MOLDING COMPANY 


Box 337 Henderson, Kentucky 


California Italian Queens 
Extra Good Breeders 
1 to 24 queens... . .$1.00 each 
25 or more ae .90 each 
After June 15 


DAN W. ALVIES 
670 Roe Road Paradise, California 














25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 
P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 











CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN BEES 


The time to Re-Queen is now, while you can get Queens 
cheap. In order to get Queens the date your prefer, I urge 
you to book your order early. 
2 lb. & Q. 
1 - 24 $ .90 $3.35 
25 - 99 75 3.20 
3.00 


Lots of Queens 3 lb. & Q. 
$4.20 
4.00 
3.90 


1lb.&Q. 51b.&Q. 
$6.00 
5.80 
5.70 


Miss. 


100 - up .65 


FARRIS HOMAN 
Highway 45 West 


Shannon, 
Phone POrter 7-3960 


Norman’s Italian Queens 
75c Air Mail 


Improved 3-Band Italian Bees and 
Queens from top honey producing hives. 
Prompt service, full weight, safe arrival 
guaranteed with health certificate fur- 
nished. 


Untested Queens $ .75 

Tested Queens 1.50 

2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 3.00 

3 Ib. pkgs. w/q 4.00 

4 Ib. pkgs. w/q 5.00 
Packages shipped F.O.B. Express or via 
Parcel Post Collect. 

NORMAN BEE CO. 
Route 1 Ramer, Ala. 

















BE OUR AGENT 


Since you are a beekeeper you know the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bee Journal? Since it is your favorite magazine, why 
not do your friends a good turn and at the same time, help yourself? 

Write for particulars 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 








THREE BAND ITALIAN “QUEENS” 
Never before have good queens been so important. 
Serving those who demand the best. 

—~ PRICES — 

1-9 10-49 50 up 
$1.00 90c 80c 
Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid Air Mail. 
Clip and mark 10c extra 


QUALITY DOES NOT COST 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES 


IT PAYS 


Claxton, Georgia 


QUEENS 
ITALIAN CAUCASIAN 
Nice large queens 75c 
For Price on Pkgs. 

See May Ad 
Send your order for 1 or 1000 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie Louisiana 

















PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 





“Originators of Frume-Grips” 

Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 

Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 
Positive Grip Through | Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of fee. 

This Strong Aluminum Deluxe 2.75 
Frame-Grip. Utility 2.45 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don't accept a substitute. 











Caucasian QUEENS Italian 


With the price of honey advanced, this is the time to make increase 
and requeen, Our 


1 - 24 80c 
LOUIS L. COUCH 


queens are tops 


25 up 75c 


Pineville, La. 








ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.10 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg Miss. 











American Bee Journal 








“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 

















— 


THE DANIELS APIARIES STRAIN OF LIGHT COLORED (YELLOW) ITALIANS — For Two Decades They 
Have Advertised Themselves In Apiaries Around The World — (they are a line bred strain with a 
respected past and a bright future.) Good overweight — Choice queens — Prompt shipment. 

All package bee orders will be filled within 48 hours of receipt 


QUANTITY 1-3 4-25 25 up SHIPPING SEASON DATES— 
2 Ib. package & queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 Package Bees—March to August Ist 
3 Ib. package & queen 5.50 5.25 5.00 Untested Queens—late March to Nov. Ist 
4 lb. package & queen 6.50 6.25 6.00 Select Untested Queens— 
5 lb. package & queen 7.50 7.25 7.00 March Ist to Dec. Ist 
Untested queens 1.50 1.35 1.25 Prices U. S. and Canada — queens clipped 
Select Tested Queens (Marked), $10.00 each. Export, and air postpaid package bees Express 


$11.00 air postpaid to all countries. Select untested collect or postage extra. Queenless pack- 
queens (Marked), $2.00 each. ages subtract $1.25 each. 


TRY OUR QUEEN SERVICE. Orders for queens are filled within 24 hours of receipt. When you receive them, 
you have “The Daniels Apiaries Strain” of bees. They are a line bred strain that have been bred and im- 
proved for years and years, and they will reproduce themselves in your apiaries. We claim they are the best 
we know how to produce. Our customers, large and small around the world, claim they are the best there is. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS SECTION 
PLASTIC QUEEN CELL CUPS ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES POLLEN CAPSULES 


BEE FEED BULK PRODUCTS FOR MANUFACTURE AND RESEARCH WORKERS, 
ROYAL JELLY, PLANT POLLEN, BEE LARVAI Write for full details 


EXTRA- QUOTA SUGAR FOR 
DOMESTIC OR EXPORT, PURE 
and price lists of these items 


R. C. DANIELS & COMPANY 


Picayune, Mississippi, U. S. A. 








SUPERIOR | WALLY’S BEE WILLIAMS BROS. 
LEAHY MFG. CO.| HONEY Co. ENTERPRISE INC. | 4: !. ROOT CO. | MFG. CO. 


WALTER D. A. G. HUBBARD ALBERTA HONEY MANITOBA CO-OP 
LEVERETTE APIARIES | WOODMAN CO. APIARIES PRODUCERS CO-OP| HONEY PRODUCERS 


EBY’S PERMANENT FOUNDATION 


Contact Your Patent Pending No Made From Pure 
| ‘ ”“ B 
woe el “MAKES WIRED FOUNDATION OBSOLETE a -a 

For Prices Mfg. by Hyland Apiaries Inc., West Elkton, Ohio Alloy 

















FOUNDATION FACTS: Many beekeepers will recall the early attempts to supply a better honey comb. So great 


was the need, an aluminum comb (not a comb foundation) was made in the twenties. at a 


The comb was formed by assembling strips of aluminum horizontally embossed the shape 
ot one half honey comb cells and held in place with heavy vertical wires 


be maintained: there was no correct cell base; cell size varied 


great deal of effort and expense 


By such a method, necessary accuracy could not 
combs damaged in handling could not be repaired by the 
bees or otherwise: cost was too great; but most important—it was not “bec approved.” It could not live; but the idea and 
the need still lived. That which deserves to live will live. Eby’s Permanent Foundation. 

















NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR BEEKEEPERS’ MEETINGS— A complete set of colored slides on the fas- 
cinating story of hybrid queen development. Interesting- educational - factual. No charge for their use - Write 
direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois and they will be mailed promptly. To be returned after use 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Illinois 
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L. €. ANTLES ...- ADVERTISING INDEX... 


Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
2OLLEN GOLD 2 ; 
POLLEN GOLD for human food Aeppler Co., or Leahy Mfe. Co 


ANTLES & McCORMICK, INC. Alvies, Dan 28 Little's Apiaries 
1908 Fruitvale Blvd. Yakima, Wash. American Bee Journal ........ 245, | Lott Bee Co 





American Rabbit Journal coscccccce : Lotz Co., August 
Anderson, ©. K. and Son 7 Lucedale Apiaries 
Antles, L. ¢ r 


Package Bees and Antles & McCormick, ‘ Marshfield Mfg. Co 
Arnouville, Johnnie é Mayeux, Manuel 


Queens Arnouville, Oscar 24. McCord Mfg. Co 
; McVay, J. F. 

E. zz, Bordelon Apiaries Baker's Apiaries : Mitchell's \piaries 
Moreauville, La. Box 33 Bee World ‘ = 7 Myers Craft Co 


Berry, M. ¢ : 
Phone 2583 Be es Bre 9 Norman Bee Co 


= Blue Bonnet Apiaries ‘ Norman, John A 
Bolling Bee Co cack O'Ferrel I 
BEE WORLD Bordelon, I | ms ert erret, J .. and Sons 


Including British Bee Journal . 5 Piedmont Apiaries 

. Burleson & Son, T. W 2 Plant, W. E ; 

Apicultural Abstracts Portland Natural Foods ... 
alvert \piaries eee oe Puett Co 














( om 

Science is international. So is Bee Canadian Bee Journal 

World, a_ scientific journal published al Son. } 

monthly by the Bee Research Associa- Chrysler - n, W. A. .... aT Reams, W. D 

ion. Editor Dr. Eva Crane Cobana Products .. md Rives, J. C 

Conneaut Can Co eoce Root Co., 

Couch, Lewis L x ntaha toad : Rossman Apiaries 

Curtis & Sons, Geo 

: , Cutts & Sons, J. M 7 Scottish Beekeeper 

Hamilton, Illinois Shackelford, John S 

Agent for U.S. A. and Canada Dadant & Sons . o0 Back Cover, Sierra Nevada Apiaries 
au A Inside I ront Cover, Smith, Geo E 

Daniels, R. C. & Co. ... Smith, N. B 


$-Band Italians Dixie Honey Co. . ‘ Stewart, Frank G 
1-10 11-25 26 up | | 126 ‘ Stoller Honey Farms 
ib. & Q. $3.95 $3.75 $3.50 orehand & Sons, Stover Apiaries 


) 
1 ib & Q 5.15 4.95 4.75 ‘ . 
1 ib & ©. 635 $15 son Raia: Mien 2 Strachan, Don 
5 It & ¢ 7.9 7.70 7.50 ras ( oO 
Queens ’ 25 | 10 100 — ma Taylor \piaries 
m anes — ] oas e 
PIEDMONT APIARIES ti Faylor, Stewart 
2624 S. Ridge Ave Concord, N. C Harper, Carlus 915 I'ri-State Plastic Co 


Subscription $6.00 a year 
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Homan, Farris 25 Walker-Lee Co 

Homan, Holder t ‘ --.  Wally’s Bee Enterprise, 

Honey Sales Co ~~ = Wax Workers Inc 

—— \ oa : Weaver Apiaries 

RENEW YOUR wechooon Mig. ede Weaver, Howard & Sons 

Hyland Apiaries , ‘ ‘ 
Wenner, (¢ G 

Jackson Apiaries White Pine Bee Farms 

SUBSCRIPTION NOW Jensen's Apiaries .... —— _— : 

ohnson Co., Carl E hams, Dr 

egmaun Williams Bros 

Kane Apiaries wow Gan Wing, J. E. & Son 

Kelley Co., Walter see = Winslett, D. T 

ee. te.” Ul ere Woodman Co., 





For a Brand New, Exciting Year 





Larsen, Carl 2 York Bee Co 





We wish to thank each and every one 
of our customers for a very good sea- 
son, this being our 34th one shipping 
packages and queens. Our Mott Strain 
is tops. Write for prices for ’60. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


P.O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 











...18 a better place 





HONEY WANTED large & small lots 
All Grades - Top Prices. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 

2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


to live and work 





because 








PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 


you gave 
the United Way 


Koma 72083800 
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NOW ... PACKING TOP QUALITY HONEY IS MADE SIMPLE . 


“Packing’s A Chore No More” Simply Set the Dial ORDER DURING JUNE AND WE'LL 
with the SAV PREPAY THE FREIGHT ANYWHERE 


IN THE U.S.A. OR CANADA 
ECKDAHL stan 
Honey Processing 
and cating System 


U.S. Patent No. 2,602,546 - : Model No. 36 


eSTAINLESS STEEL, protects HON- = ; Pac-King 
EY in bottling 


uni 
@AUTOMATIC EL ECTRIC HEATER, 
thermostatically, safely controls 
temperature of completely water- : H i , 
jacketed sides and bottom of bot- i a ~~ 


Lique-Matic 
Honey-Liquefier 


4 Six 60 Ib. Ca 
tling unit. : 
@PURE SILK in bottling unit strains \s d Ship. Wt. 65 Ib 
HONEY to a beautiful brilliancy 
by dual strainer process. 
@AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEATER 
in liquefying unit safely and eco- 
nomically liquefies HONEY in a 
few hours or will do the job for 
you during the night. » : . 
edu ONT DULUX porcelain-like : Displayed and old by the patowing dealers 
white enamel finish gives beautiful d : B-Z-B HONEY COMPANY, Alhambra, California 
Sanitary appearance to both units. P 3 oy. DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
i Bilin ail be ekeepers have already THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, San Antonio, Texas 
mee “ 1e joy of packing honey with i # WALLYS BEE ENTERPRISE, Inc., Sioux City, Iowa 
fli ient and economical Rona - For Comp Information Mail ¢ 
ling its time saving a ti: te i tn ten. ae a ae ae Ge Oe 
mplicity of oper: and the fine : 
high-quality SATU RAL HONEY ob- § & ta | Honey SALES . i Mrrs No | 
tamed it's ideal for making - ayaa ; 28317 North ne cet 
eumed honey too *i ¢ , A : neavo Mints ota Obligation \ 
‘riced within reach of most backlot o brochure giving 
yet efficient enough for Model No. 360 abo at ig equipment 
packer, this system 1 am interested in the No, 360 King HONEY 
s and pack large quar ty Unit 
the ps the gover ™ ) 1 am inter d in the No. 366 Pae-King LIQUI 
WV ‘ quality built too Pac-King MATIE HON! Y LIQUEFIER Unit 
the beekeeper that uses PAC-KING i Name 
1 you won't go another season with HONEY BOTTLER Address 
t. Fully guaranteed by a reputable "le Print | 


Iloney Capacity 360 Ibs, Ship, Wt. 75 Ib | ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


upon Today 


Information 








— Special Prices — 


BEE COMB FOUNDATION 


WIRED FOUNDATION 
. Box, 82 x 16% - 7 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 8% x 16% - 7 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 4% x 16% - 12 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 55% x 16% - 11 Sheets to Pound 
MEDIUM BROOD FOUNDATION 


. Box, 8 16% - 8 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 842 x 16% - 8 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 4% x 16% - 13 Sheets to Pound 
SUPER FOUNDATION 
. Box, 3% x 16% - 28 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 4% x 16% - 20 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 4% x 17. - 24 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 4% x 16% - 18 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 5% x 16% - 17 Sheets to Pound 
. Box, 55% x 16% - 16 Sheets to Pound 


ALL PRICES HIGGINSVILLE, 
NET F. ©. G. MISSOURI 


No Order Less Than 25 Lbs. Accepted At These Prices 
Order Today, Prices Subject To Change Without Notice. 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO. Higginsville, Missouri 
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Crop and Warket 


by M. G. Dadant 





Condition of Bees 

It is amazing the way the bees have 
built up in the last three weeks. This 
in spite of some very cool weather. 
We are talking about bees that were 
properly protected and properly fed 
last fall to carry them through. 

Practically all the 
ections, reports are that bees are in 
good to better condition than a year 
this There 
exceptions, however, in north Georgia 
and 


over eastern 


ago at time. being some 


extending farther 
north and also to some extent in Ohio 
northern 


somewhat 
and in Iowa. 

The condition of bees is below nor 
Idaho and New Mexico where 
it will be difficult to make up losses 
and there has also been a definite dif- 
ficulty in the 


mal in 


western prairie prov- 
Manitoba 
for heavy 
and cool weather have prevented any 
rapid buildup of the colonies. On the 
whole, we would 


inces of Canada, namely 


and Saskatchewan, losses 


there 
bees may be in as good a shape as 
they were at this same time last year 
but likely not. 


imagine that 


Honey Plants 


On the other hand the honey plants 
are reported in excellent condition 
in most sections of the country. This 


does not, however, 


preclude 
sections of Minnesota and particular- 
ly the section including Utah, Nevada 
and into Idaho. On the whole we 
would imagine that honey plants are 
in far better condition than they were 
a year ago owing to the fact that 
there has been a quite general mois- 
ture bath given to the plants by the 
heavy snows with very little under- 
lying frozen ground. 


some 


No doubt the desert plants in east- 
ern California are in better condition 
than a year ago although what mois- 
ture there is arrived late so that sage 
and some of the earlier plants yielded 
very little on account of the drought. 
Later plants may do better. 


Ready for Flow 

We were surprised to find that in 
practically all east of the 
Mississippi River, beekeepers reported 
their ready for the honey- 
flow to come. With the exception is 
Tennessee which had early major 
flows and has been plagued by cold 


sections 


colonies 


254 


and rainy weather, together with 
weak colonies to begin with. On the 
whole the being late 
will somewhat up for the diffi- 
culty with building up the bees for 


the 


honey plants 


make 
flow. 


Will 
In most 


Losses Be Made Up? 
instances will be 
made up but perhaps at the expense 
of the 
have come forward slowly on account 
of the difficulty of 
of warm weather. 
We do not 
will be 


losses 
honeyflow since new colonies 
both pollen and 


losses 


that all 
made up in 


believe 
most states 
throughout the country except in the 
case of beekeepers who were unusual- 
ly well prepared with their colonies 
for the winter and used unusual dili- 
gence in bringing them forward in 
the spring. In the 
West Virginia into 
the Carolinas, it difficult to 
bring the bees up to normal condition 
with made up by the time the 
hits which should be be- 
fore this magazine reaches our read- 
ers. 


eastern section, 


and extending 


will be 


losses 


early flow 


Early Crop 
crop 


This 


only in 


-arly can be 


southern 


reported 
and Cali- 
fornia. Florida has had an unusually 
good with the 
what curtailed by rains but 
theless 


sections 


season orange some- 
never- 
the two 
and fortu- 


nately the honey price has stiffened 


better than in 
previous 


much 
or three years 
appreciably and new orange honey is 
moving at a quite satisfactory figure, 
15 and even 16 
crop. in 


some as high as 14, 
cents. The 
Georgia 


early southern 


has been equally good, 
hindered more, of course, by the rainy 
weather. Extending throughout the 
southern areas, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi report early crops good and the 
same is true of Texas, citrus being 
probably better than a year ago but 
the other early crops not to be much 
over 1959. 

In California, orange 
appointment in that in most 
an average of about 30 to 35 pounds 
of orange was harvested and this is 
moving again at quite satisfactory 
figures, sometimes at a 14! cent 
price on contract but as high as 16 
cents for individual lots. The market 
being quite bare of white 


was a dis- 


cases 


honey, 


orange has moved freely and no doubt 
most of the orange will be disposed 
of in California without seeking out- 
side markets. The amber 
range low. 


prices still 


Prospects 

On the whole we would believe that 
prospects good due to the fact 
that the general moisture conditions 
have been better. This does not, how- 
ever, preclude difficulties ig the 
and in 


are 


prairie 
states. 


provinces some few 


Otherwise, eastern Canada seems 
quite well satisfied as British 
Columbia. Montana folks report that 
with rainfall from here on 
out, they should have good prospects. 
Of course with nearly all reports they 
dependent on the optimism o1 
pessimism of the beekeeper and it is 
naturally hard to even make a guess 
when you 


does 


average 


are 


are guessing on such an 
elusive thing as the weather. 
All in all, conditions indicate 


probably not as numerous nor as well 


bees 


equipped for the crop as a year ago 
with moisture 
instances with 


much better in 
the 
tioned above and some few territories 
like northern Nebraska which 
be added to the Dakotas as 
somewhat deficient in legume plants. 

All in all, the crop now depends 
much on the weather 
tual blooming period. California will 


most 
exceptions men- 
may 
being 


during the ac- 


have a much better crop than a year 
ago but nothing like a bumper crop 
doubt whether 
honey will be seeking the markets at 
anything like the ridiculous figures on 
which honey started in mid-1959. 
One packer estimated that his honey 
was going to cost him from 1 
cents more than it did last year owing 
to the very good cleanup. We hope 
that proves true. 


and we very much 


to 3 





Do You Get It? 


Well, you should, if you live in 
Kentucky. The “Kentucky Bee Line” 
is published by the Kentucky State 
Beekeepers’ Association, Inc., Box 43, 
Louisville 5, Kentucky, and it is edited 
by James E. Dierken, 2603 Hikes 
Lane, Louisville. It news of 
the Association and news 
conditions. 


carries 


state and 
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New — Four in One 


Honey Extractor 


Honey Heater 
& Blender 


® 
Capping Drier 
e 


Storage Tank 


Now you can extract hon- 
ey, heat and blend honey, 
store honey, and dry cap- 
pings with one all-purpose 
unit. 


As illustrated in the pic- 
ture, the Three Frame Ex- 
tractor Reel (M35) is insert- 
ed into the Jacketed Tank 
(M32) and tightened by two 
wing nuts. After the extract- 

ing is finished the agitator attachment held at the right can be inserted in 
the same manner as the reel and used while the honey is being heated by 
a 5000 BTU Chromalox Immersion Heater (M33). The Three Frame Ex- 
tractor can be quickly converted into a capping drier by sliding out the 
frame baskets. The empty M32 Jacketed Tank can be used to store up to 
240 pounds of honey. 


Cat. No. Item Ship. Wt. Price 


M32 Honey Heater, Jacketed Tank & Gate 41 lbs. $29.85 
M33 110-volt Electric Heater with Thermostat 3 Ibs. 19.15 
M34 Agitator Attachment, Gears & V-Pulley 5 Ibs. 9.85 
M35 3-frame Extractor Reel & Gear Bar 27 Ibs. 25.50 
M36 Four-in-one Honey Heater & Extractor 76 Ibs. 79.95 


The A. |. Root Company 


‘ : > F 
Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — P.O. Box 9153 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


Distributors in Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 51-58-59 -60 


SAVES LABOR 


- 
EASES ASSEMBLY 


» 


AVOIDS HAMMER 
MARKS 


We Invite you to Try Our Bodies and Supers 
with Bored Dovetails,* 


You Will Be Pleased With The Results. 


* An extra convenience found in DADANT’S BEEWARE at No Extra Cost. 


Dadant & Sons, Ime. 


BRANCHES 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. 
IX CITY IOWA 


722 WEST O'CONNELL ST. 
WATERTOWN, WIS 


HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 


1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


PARIS, TEXAS 
180-200 CANISTEO 


STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois. 











